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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N less than three weeks the coal subsidy, 

makes it possible for coal mining as a whole to be 
The only scheme in the 
lield for preventing when the subsidy ceases 
is that of the Royal Commission. It is not often that 
a nation approaches a decision so heavily loaded with 
the issues of industrial life and death as that which must 
he taken by the miners and the mineowners within the 
We are hopeful for moral or psychological 
reasons rather than any very encouraging 
evidence in the facts before us—hopeful because the 
responsibility for refusing to try to work a scheme to 
which there is admittedly no alternative scems too 
heavy for any group to shoulder. 

* * * * 


which alone 
carried on, will come to an end, 
disaster 


next few days. 
because of 


The Government after no more del: ay than was necessary 
for digesting the Commission’s Re port did the right thing. 
The Prime Minister announced that if the owners and 
the miners would be voluntary co-operators the Govern- 
ment for their part would carry out all the legislation 
implied in the recommendation of the Commission. It 
remains for the owners and the miners to come to the 
agreement upon wages which Mr. Baldwin indicated as 
a necessary preliminary. This they have not vet done. 
The statement by the owners of what they are prepared 
to do is excellently suave and conciliatory. They express 
“& sincere desire to do their utmost to give effect to 


the objects aimed at in the recommendations.” That 
is good so far as it goes and it is being widely interpreted 
as an acceptance of the Commission’s Report. When 
one looks more closely into a statement, however, one 
sees that it is a critical commentary on the reecommenda- 


tions of the Commission, which while expressing the 
utmost good will commits the owners to nothing definite. 
* * * * 


As every day that passes is precious we wish that the 
owners could have provided a brief and much more 
explicit announcement for the guidance of the miners, 
Even if such a statement had been a trifle less agreeable 
than the present one it might have saved time by bringing 
the essential discussion nearer. We cling to the hope 
that before Friday of this week, when the miners are to 
meet, the owners may see their way to say something 
more definite about wages which the could 
instantly accept as a clear basis for negotiation. 

x * * * 

As for the miners, the Federation is still, 
on Thursday, awaiting reports from the various districts. 
The Federation in its reply to the owners’ statement has, 
however, hinted—though perhaps a stronger word might 
be justly used—that no reduction of wages will be con- 
sidered. We regretted that the Commis- 
sioners thought it necessary formally to propose any 
reduction, However true it may be that a reduction can 
be softened by mitigating expedients, the wage-earner 
>is not clever at seeing round a 


miners 


when we write 


have always 


invariably resents it. He 
question, and the mere mention of a reduction, even though 
it be proposed, as in this case, as a temporary measure to 
get him better wages later on, he 
If we turn from the question of 


persists in regarding 
as a blow at his heart. 
wisdom to the question of justice we must admit that if 


ever a proposal for a reduction was justified purely 


economic grounds this one was. The Commissioners 
came, as they said, “ reluctantly but unhesitatingly to 


the conclusion that the costs of production with the present 
hours and wages are greater than the industry can bear.” 
* * * * 


The proposed reduction is really far less open to ob- 
jection in fact than in name. The proposal refers only 
to the minimum percentage and not to the 
wage nor to the actual wage to be paid under normal 
conditions. In short the reduction would affect only the 
higher paid men earning “ on a minimum ” up to £4 and 
And the Report puts forward various remedial 
the proposal for giving all the 


subsistence 


over, 
devices, as, for instance, 
miners, and not only the piece-rate workers, an interest 
in output, the family allowances (by 
which some men might get back more than they lost) and 
the proposal for profit-sharing. All these things which 
are not worked out in detail in the Report are closely 
interlocked with the wages question. That is why 

are intensely anxious for a discussion which will neces- 
sarily be difficult and technical to begin as soon as possible, 
There is no question of wages being cut in order to in- 
crease the owners’ profits. The Commissioners foresaw 
that the owners would have to put up for a considerable 
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time without adequate profits and without any profits 
at all in most districts. 
* * * * 

Apart from wages, the men’s leaders seem to be paying 
‘most attention to the principle of a National Agreement, 
which they fear may be whittled away. It should not be 
forgotten, therefore, that the Report approved of the 
National Agreement. All that was proposed was that 
the percentage additions to the basic rate of wages should 
depend upon the conditions of the industry in the different 
districts. That is in itself perfectly reasonable. The 
National Agreement is to put everyone above want, and 
the district adjustments are to determine the amount of a 
man’s earnings over and above that line. The more one 
studies the Report the more one sees what a remarkable 
piece of work it is. If it is not used to bring about a 
settlement we shall slip back into a slough of despond 
from which it will be almost impossible to find a way out. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday an attempt was made on the life of 
Signor Mussolini by Miss Violet Albina Gibson—a sister 
of Lord Ashbourne—who fired at him with a pistol when 
he was leaving the International Congress of Surgery in 


Rome. Signor Mussolini was slightly wounded in the 
nose. The news that he was in no danger from the 


wound was received here with universal relief, and all 
Englishmen join in sending him sincere expressions of 
sympathy and congratulation. The attempt has, of 
rourse, no political significance whatever. It was a very 
sad culmination to a long history of mental instability 
in an unhappy woman who had gone to live in Rome 
under a religious impulse. 
* * - * 

To the relief of everyone the French Budget is passed 
after invitations to disaster down to the last minute. 
M. Péret’s continued and urgent appeals for support 
and for haste had some effect and M. Herriot last week 
advised the Radicals to support him, or at any rate 
not to wreck the Bill. Each Deputy seemed to want 
to see the Bill carried, but not to have his vote for it 
recorded. Each also wanted his Easter holidays. On 
Wednesday, March 31st, the tave civique was passed by 
the Chamber: it is something between a supplementary 
jncome tax and a graduated poll tax. The clauses 
creating the monopolies in sugar and petrol were also 
passed, though M. Péret himself showed no enthusiasm 
for them. The Socialists withdrew their opposition to 
the ‘“‘ turnover” tax, and, thanks to their and other 
abstentions, the Chamber passed the Bill early on 
Good Friday morning. On Saturday night the Senate 
passed it after a certain amount of bickering over small 
points and the rejection of the sugar monopoly. 

* * x ae 

The separate Bill to raise the general Customs Tariff 
by 30 per cent. was also passed by both Houses. They 
adjourned on Easter Day to their own and everyone 
else’s satisfaction. The numerous foreign residents in 
France will notice that the new Revenue Bil! extends 
the impoét sur la revenue, which has been exacted from 
proprietors, to those whose principal residence is in 
France, even if it be residence in an hotel. The country 
must now presumably face a rise of prices and will learn 
how the estimates based on a france at 110 to the £ will 
work out. Large issues of fresh paper money have 
had to be made during the delays over the Budget, 
but the france, which had touched 144, was quoted on 
Tuesday at 140, 

* * * * 
Reports multiply about the possibilities of peace in 


Morocco. We suggested recently that France was much 


more ready than Spain to come to terms with Abd-el- 


Krim, and the latest news tends to confirm the SUCEstinn 
However, the two countries seem at last to have Hi 
much nearer together, and ‘ complete agreement ” ; 
spoken of in that conventional language from Which , 
certain subtraction is always made by careful Dereon 
There were obvious reasons for disagreement. The 
Spaniards, as the Times correspondent points out, stand 
upon lines which are strongly fortified and are not far from 
their bases. The French lines, on the other hand, are long 
and are situated among tribes which are only doubtfully 
held in subjection. Again, the political situation i. 
France makes a continuance of the war extremely ineop. 
venient, but to Spain it is no more inconvenient thy 
usual. We can only hope that France will really conying 
her reluctant Ally that the time has come for Peace 
Although peace is not so necessary for Spain as for Fran, 
it is none the less true that if Spain could end the poliey y 
draining her resources in colonial wars, and could conee 
trate on organizing and developing her resources 
home, she might become a very prosperous and progressiy, 
country instead of a backward one. 
* * * sk 
The discomfort and anxiety of living in Peking a 
the only certainties of life there. Everyone is suffering 
under the military adventures and the diplomatists ¢qy 
only register protests with a powerless Government, 
There are still some National forces there, mosth 
short of their pay, though they have been using all suc) 
railway accommodation as is available for retirement 
to the north-east. Their late general, Feng, announces 
that he is going to Moscow to experiment in manw!l 
labour and Soviet politics. Meanwhile the Russians 
and Chinese are quarrelling at Kharbin and elsewher. 
The troops of Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin hay 
converged upon the city at about ten miles distane 
and send bombing acroplanes over it daily without s 
far damaging the Legation Quarter. 
there from the surrounding country and unattached 
soldiers are uncomfortably numerous. 
* * * ** 


Refugees are flocking 


M. Pashitch, whom we saw somewhere described a 
the “inveterate” Prime Minister of the Kingdom 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes while other Europea 
Governments and fell, has resigned. Oppositions 
have found him invincible: defeat 
within his Cabinet. To secure the support of the Croats 
party he took into his Cabinet M. Raditch, their agrarian 
leader, and made him Minister of Education. The 
result has been fatal even to M. Pashitch. M. Raditehs 
wildly irresponsible actions and speeches in different 
parts of the country and the wholly unbalanced incon- 
sistencies of his views created insuperable dilliculties 
for the Prime Minister. After voting for the prorogation 
of the Yugo-Slav Parliament, which might have given 
a welcome breathing space in the hectic life that he led 
his colleagues, M. Raditch demanded its reopening, 
to which no one else would agree. He threatened resig- 
nation with his followers, and his leader resigned instead 
The Government has been a coalition and we will no! 
prophesy the next phase of any Balkan politics. 


rose 


has come fron 


* * * * 


Lord Reading has laid down the Governor-Generalshi 
of India and Lord Irwin has taken it up. We coules 
that we doubted the wisdom of Lord Reading's appoit! 
ment, but he steadily dissipated those doubts, just as he 
had previously overcome by hard work and acute intelli: 
gence the difficulties of other unexpected labours. 
He had originally other intentions than of 
to the Bar or into political life. Yet he became 
Attorney-General and Lord Chief Justice. He could 


going 
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esting never have foreseen himself as His Majesty’s Am- Apparently it will be cheaper for four persons to hire 
P com Ml bassador at Washington, where his race and religion were two two-seaters than to travel together in a four-seater 
t” i MB [es likely to help him than even in India. Yet he wasan_ at the old rate. It will be interesting to see what will 
s ss likely 


hich invaluable Ambassador, and his services to the Empire happen next. The Home Secretary seems to- have 
d ode ° ° . es a 

ton; fof India have been quite admirable : the more so because neatly outmanoeuvred the intransigeants of the four- 

The Mi the difficulties have been unprecedentedly great through seater industry. No doubt it will take a considerable 


Stand HE the last five years. Religious, economic and social agita- time for the two-seaters to become numerous, and in the 
from Mf tions and a frontier war combined to threaten order and meantime the intransigeants, who are threatening a 
re lone ME gcurity on all sides. Financial conditions after the War boycott of the two-seaters, may have discovered that 


btfully and several bad seasons added to the darkness of the out- they were foolish and that there is more money to be 
» ML jook, but in every direction there has been steady im- made at the lower fare. 


ion in 

INCoy. provement. ? z : : * * * * 

S the Another interest of the London streets is the battle of 
Vine It has not all been due to Lord Reading, of course,any wits that is going on between the Minister of Transport 
Peace ff more than to the experimental reforms which he has so and the independent omnibus owners who refuse to with- 
Tance F Jovally carried out and supported wherever possible. draw their *buses from certain routes now forbidden to 
licy But it is safe to say that a less brilliant and laborious them. In principle it always seems to us infamous that 
meen. | Viceroy would almost inevitably have failed to check _ private enterprise which confers a public benefit should 
si some disruptive force which would have gained great be prohibited in order to bolster up a tramway system 


essive MH strength. Measured by its difliculties, Lord Reading’s which cannot make a profit on its merits. But it must 
term has been a magnificent success. Let us add a be admitted that the traffic problem of to-day is so 
grateful tribute to Lady Reading, who also has triumphed — complicated that no reasonable complaint can be brought 


oa over difficulties —those, in her case, of severe illness. We against the Minister for limiting the number of vehicles 
a most heartily wish well to their successors, Lord and Lady if his motive is merely to accelerate the traffic. Some 
; Pe Irwin. His high character most of all, but also his of the small owners of ’buses seem, however, to have been 
nent ability and political experience (to say nothing of a detail very hardly used, if not by the Minister, then by circum- 
ostly & like his opportune enthusiasm for agriculture), lead us to stances. One ingenious small company has tried techni- 
such @ expect much of Lord Irwin. We regret that he should cally to evade the law by making all its passengers 
nent @ be met by disorder in Calcutta, where religious strife shareholders in the company, the point being that nobody 
nees | between Moslems and FYindus has led to violence and can prohibit them from travelling in an omnibus which 
nual | street fighting. We trust that it is only a momentary is their own property. 
‘jany @ flash, but such signs are a reminder to those who need one * * * * 
rer of smouldering fires and a warning to those who dream of Probably no living person can remember more brilliant 
1a\ Indian self-government in the immediate future. The and genial Easter weather than that of this year. General- 
an presence of a strong and impartial power is still vitally izations are notoriously deceptive, but the present 
ts necessary for the sake of peace among the races that make writer has an impression that though the roads were 
cing up India. more crowded than ever, many quiet places were quieter 
hed ° ° ? ° than ever. Probably there is a discernible reason for 
The Corporation of London has presented to the this; motoring has given seven-leagued boots to the 
Ecclesiastical Committee of the two Houses of Parlia- million, and the aim is to reach distant spots rather than 
ment a dignified protest against the Measure for the to dally and explore. The modern world is like a rushing 
ol Disposal of City Churches. The Committee has agreed river, which through its very swiftness creates eddies and 
- by a majority to report favourably on the Measure, but backwaters where there is no movement. Some of the 
Ons the Commons will receive a petition to be presented by quictest spots are within earshot of a human tide that 
on the Sheriffs at the Bar of the House. (It is hinted that roars by unceasingly. Another generalization which 
ats precedent demands that the Sheriffs should entertain we venture is that the driving of cars is appreciably more 
al forty Members at dinner.) The arguments for and _ skilful than it was two or three years ago. It was noted 
he against the disposal of the Churches are well known. at the Aquarium at Brighton, which used to be counted 
i's The changes of population and the urgent need to make an eminent danger spot, that 20,000, cars passed by in 
nt active use elsewhere of the wealth that lies in the property four days without a single accident. 
i are obvious. The desecration of the sites and the graves - . . * 
* of the dead beneath them, the rupture of history and the In another respect, unfortunately, the British public 
n destruction, it may be, of architectural monuments are does not improve. Here we speak not in a doubtful 
. very serious steps. We would not oppose consideration gen ralization, but on positive information. The litter 
d ou its merits of any proposal to sell a particular church, ‘left behind by the holiday makers was worse than ever. 
’ but we do not want to sce taken any step that would Photographs of Hampstead Heath and the neighbourhood 
. make wholesale destruction possible (it is never likely of Ken Wood (where the King made his great appeal for 
) under the Measure, as Lord Hugh Cccil pointed out in the public tidiness!) show an abomination of desolation — 
Times), or would make any sale possible without full paper, bottles, tins and other hideous refuse. This 
publicity and discussion. must be the result of ignorance rather than of wickedness. 





The best way would be to teach in every Elementary 


School that it is an offence against beauty, against manners 


* a * * 
‘ir William Joynson-Hicks, in dealing with the London 


taxi-cabs, has upset expectations by not referring very and (in the appropriate cases) against the law to create 


pointedly to two-seaters. He has simply authorized this nuisance. 
alternative seales of charges for the hire of taxis; one , ” . @ 
: : ere ; ‘ » 2. - ote. & YY Pe F . T , per cent. 

scale is the existing one, and the other provides for a ‘i _ ~ ; ss ~~ one from 4 nen cent. on 

: P| , : . . . ecember src 925. ar Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
lare at the rate of 9d. a mile, with 6d. extra for each : : * I “ 

; , I $ | F f Wednesday 102 ; on Monday week 1014}; a year ago 1024. 

a neer hew ‘ . Tes . ner P ™ s . . : . 
24 = . yond two. He gives t - owner GC 8 Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86); on 
Seater . #7 r fap re > yr ceale "C- , ‘ . . 

ter permission to ply for hire on either scale. A two-  fonday week 86}; a year ago 88}. Conversion Loan (3} per 
seater taxi can ply for hire only on the lower scale. cent.) was on Wednesday 74x.d.; on Monday week 743; a 


The two-seater is thus mentioned almost incidentally. year ago 77. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION 


HEN the Labour Government took office in 1924 
it seemed that the evolutionary group among the 
Socialists had got the upper hand, and would be able to 
impose their will for a long time to come on the left wing, 
with its doctrine of short-cuts and revolutionary trans- 
formations. The chief point to be borne always in mind 
is that those who want to introduce Socialism by revolu- 
tion since evolution is too slow for them are ready to 
sacrifice democracy. They really care nothing for the 
will of the majority. They say, in effect, ‘ If people do 
not know what is good for them we will find a way of 
forcing what is good upon them. It is ridiculous to wait 
till a majority can be persuaded. That may be never.” 
Your true revolutionary fears nothing more than he fears 
the people. He knows that the British people will 
examine a horse very carefully point by point, and have 
it ‘‘ vetted > more than once before they consent to buy 
it. Therefore he has little use for the persuasion 
business. 

For our part, as we are democrats in practice as well as 
in name, we should be prepared to abide by the decisions 
of the majority even if they made the most ghastly mis- 
takes. We should put up with the mistakes till we could 
persuade a majority to think differently. That is the 
only logical meaning of democracy, and anyone who 
disputes it cannot really be a democrat. The victory of 
the evolutionary over the revolutionary Socialists has, 
unfortunately, turned out, within a shorter time than 
anyone could have expected, to be illusory. The decisions 
of the Independent Labour Party at the Whitley Bay 
Conference are as important as they are interesting. It 
will be worth while to watch the I.L.P. very closely, as 
it has long enjoyed the reputation of supplying the 
brains of the Labour Party. Possibly it has become 
conscious of being associated too much with brains and 
too little with wage-carning, and so, in a very human way, 
it wants to prove that it can shout as loud as the loudest- 
voiced wage-carner who abuses the ex-Ministers of the 
Labour Party for being “ no good ” and “ no better than 
the Tories.” 

However that may be, the I.L.P. has got the bit be- 
tween its teeth now, and it will be most interesting to see 
whether it can bolt with the cart. This is a matter 
which concerns us all, for even if the Labour Party should 
not come into power again soon, it is likely to remain the 
official Opposition. The character of the party as a 
whole, therefore, will react on our national life at innum- 
erable points of contact. In our view the time has come 
when Mr. Ramsay Maclonald, if he is to be an effectual 
leader of the Opposition, must make up his mind between 
evolution and revolution. But perhaps that is not to 
state the case quite fairly. It is well known that he has 
already made up his mind. The only thing in question 
is his ability to act. He said in a recent description of the 
ideal Socialist that “* he does not stop the life of society 
in order to try new experiments or to put a brand new 
system into operation. The pledges he gives do not con- 
cern his achievements of the morrow so much as the 
purpose which underlies and impregnates all his continu- 
ing action. ... He is an evolutionist par excellence.” 
Compare with those words the programme of the L.L.P., 
which is compendiously described under the new motto, 
** Socialism in Our Time.” If that metto is to be fulfilled 
in the spirit in which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
srailsford (one of the chief spokesmen of the new I.L.P. 
programme) have engaged in public combat we shall 


—-_<———~ 
——_ 


have to repeat with a particular application the hallowed 
petition, ‘* Give peace in our time, O Lord.” 

The “Socialism in Our Time” programme include, 
the living wage, a national banking system, with the 
control of currency and credit, the nationalization of the 
importation of food and raw materials and the nationaliza, 
tion of railways, mines, electrical generation and |anq, 
At the Whitley Bay Conference the policy of the living 
wage was rather hotly criticized on the ground that this 
was the very policy which the Trade Unions had put theiy 
money on for a great many years without the least success, 
Why back a horse that had been numbered among the 
“also ran” over and over again? Nobody, apparently, 
went quite so far as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who had 
called the policy “ a sanctification of phrases of no definite 
meaning.” But there was much evident misgiving, Mp, 
Ramsay MacDonald himself, it may be noted here, was 
not present at the Conference, although he is a member 
of the I.L.P., and he offered, it is said, no explanation of 
his absence. No doubt the explanation is contained jp 
the pre-Conference controversy. The debates at Whitley 
Bay, alas! produced more fog than light. The living 
wage, to which chief attention was paid, seems to mean 
something far beyond what has hitherto been understood 
by that phrase. Mr. Brailsford spoke of it as a “ living 
income.” He was not the only speaker who showed q 
tendency to sacrifice a good old word in favour of a worse 
one—in the manner of the theologian who thought it 
was a humiliation for St. Paul to be called a “ bond. 
servant of God,” and therefore called him an “ employee.” 
It seems that family allowances, in addition to wages, 
are only to be thought of as a transition stage till the 
living income, properly so-called, can be paid. It seems 
also that ‘‘ Socialism in Our Time ” requires that a few 
* decrepit” industries which cannot afford to pay a 
living income should be left out of the scheme of 
nationalization at first. But if ability to pay the 
living income is the qualification for nationalization how 
ean the LL.P. logically demand the nationalization of 
the mines ? 

Mr. Brailsford has explained in the New Leader the 
need for hurry. Hie is afraid that if Socialism is not 
introduced in our time the Capitalists may find a way of 
making their system sufliciently attractive to stave off 
Socialism indefinitely. 
result of the new thoughts which have been taking shape 
here since the discovery that high wages can actually 
be combined with cheap production. We should have 
expected an idealist like Mr. Brailsford to say that if 
anyone could give the wage-earner good pay, good con- 
ditions and general happiness, he would take off his hat 
to him and yield him place. But apparently Mr. Brails- 
ford is less concerned with getting happiness as soon as 
possible for the working man than with setting up one 
of those brand new systems which Mr. MacDonald has 
so explicitly condemned. Mr. Brailsford says, “ If we 
shirk or postpone the task, if we fail to realize the need 
for a conscious and deliberate strategy, Capitalism may 
saye itself for a generation. . . . We march to defeat if 
we allow our own Army to suppose that our purpose is 
merely to win for it an easy material life.” We wonder 
whether the working-man ever understood that he was 
to be used in this way; whether he ever understood that 
his life and prosperity were to be staked on a doctrine— 
the doctrine of doing things in a certain way merely fot 
the sake of doing them in that way? Surely he always 


This urgency is, of course, the 


understood that he was invited to accept Socialism because 
it could bring him a welfare that Capitalism could net 
bring him. 

Well, we shall see what progress the I.L.P. makes undet 
Mr. MacDonald will never lead an 


its new banner. 
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Pwed efficient Opposition so long as it does not know exactly political programme. To do that is to rule out as non- 
where it is going, Or how it proposes to get there. This Christians all those who do not accept the programme, 
des might seem to be only a private matter for the Labour Christ Himself, if we read His teaching rightly, never 
the Party, but there are other aspects. An Opposition that laid down statutory obligations in a word, never 
f the is united on essential things is necessary for the proper identified the body of His teaching with any particular 
liza. conduct of the nation’s business. policy. . Rather He said that men must cultivate a 
and, ee spirit i “gre and that hav oo = a 
vine RET eee , yen n would know whether they were doing right or whether 
this THE INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN they were doing wrong. Some men nowadays call 
theig FELLOWSHIP that a doctrine of despair. ‘“ You must have a 
cess, programme,” they say. We cannot believe it ourselves, 
the (HE way in which the public regards the work of but whatever the truth may be it is obvious that if a 
itly, the Industrial Christian Fellowship oe “ the man has no right to say that Christianity is Socialism, 
had most puzzling things of our day. That work secms no Christian has any right to say that a man cannot 
nite to be ignored by most of the newspapers, but violently be regarded as a Christian because he is a Socialist. 
Mr. denounced by a few. Yet when one comes to think of The £00. tudic eee encetines: edt eee 
Was it there ought to be no possibility of cangiecmens in & some have been indistinguishable from Socialist meetings. 
iber nation like ours about the execllence of the principle Rumours to that effect are a little too strong to be 
n of for which the LCP. stands, Briefly expressed s denied. But this only brings us back to the fact that 
1 in js that Christian principles, oi independent of party, those who could keep meetings on what would be, from 
tley should be applied to industrial life. One would have their point of view, better lines stay away and wash 
‘ng expected So find instead a indifference or hostility an their hands of a movement which is inherently not 
ean active enthusiasm for a society which would have it merely unexceptionable, but admirable. We suggest 
ood within its power, if its doctrines — sulliciently spread that those who think that there is reason in what we 
ing about, to guarantee that no industrial or Labour movement say, and who are deeply conscious of the gravity of the 
da in this country should be anti-religious. Englishmen industrial crisis which is upon us, should put themselves 
Tse might well find all. pene of sccurny that. In in touch with the LC.F., at 4 The Sanctuary, West- 
- it spite of the historical examples of the I rench Revolu- uinter. £W. x 
nd- tion and the Russian Revolution, Labour in this country 
e.” if it is not exactly for religion is not, and is not likely 
cs, to be, against it. HOW THE IRISH BOUNDARY 
the Two announcements which have recently come into ini rere : ceseeiniaaiiaaiiatie 
ms our hands should strike despair into the members of AGREEMENT IS WORKING 
CW the Russian Soviet. Both announcements call attention By An Inisu CorresPonxDENT. 
a to “Industrial Sunday,” which this vear will fall on \ 
of April 25th. One of them is signed by a large number 7 split in the Sinn Fein organization, followed by 
he of well-known employers of Labour and the other by a the resignation of Mr. de Valera, is the most 
m still larger number of well-known Labour leaders. Both striking re-orientation in the Irish Free State caused 
of invite as many persons as possible to attend the services by the Boundary Agreement. When the Agreement 
on Industrial Sunday and to pray for guidance in settling was submitted to Dail Eireann for approval, it was 
he all the difficulties and disagreements of industrial life carried by a substantial majority of the House, but if 
a in accordance with the spirit of Christianity. The the forty-seven abstaining Sinn Fein deputies had taken 
of Labour manifesto is a particularly admirable picce of — the oath of allegiance, entered the Dail, and voted with 
tf writing. “It is our conviction,” say the signatories, — the minority, the Government would have carried its 
. “that statesmanship will fail, and political programmes way only by the narrow margin of four votes. Realization 
Ye will prove futile as a solvent for social troubles, unless of this fact caused a section of the Sinn Fein Party to 
y they embody the spirit and practice of Christ.” What yield a willing car to an appeal by the Dail minority for 
- could be better than that 2? And what could be a more co-operation. It was suggested that if the Republicans 
if remarkable fact than that these services on Industrial would announce their willingness to enter the Dail pro- 
. Sunday grow every year in number and are encouraged vided the oath were removed, a resolution calling for the 
t by the Archbishops of Canterbury, of York, and of removal of the oath would be tabled by the Opposition 
Wales ? and an attempt made to rouse a public demand for its 
; Yet, as we said, there is either silence or hostility. adoption. 
i What is the reason ? No doubt the explanation is that The proposal was not wholly fantastic. Many of the 
. many newspapers which are by no means inherently abstaining Republican deputies have a strong following 
: hostile have been puzzled or frightened by the abuse in the country. Sections of opinion which were shaken 
| and think it safest to leave the subject alone—even from the Government’s support by the Boundary Agree- 
though as mere “ news” it might seem to deserve a ment have indicated a willingness to vote for Republicans 
good place. As for the critics who continually denouncethe who would enter the Dail, and their voices would swell 
| LC.F., they do so because they say that it is Socialistic. the demand for the removal of the obstacle. A_by- 
We do not profess to be fully informed, but if the 1.C.F. election fought on the oath issue might have disconcerting 
is Socialistic, the proof is plain that it has largely fallen results. Moreover, there was a body of opinion among 
into the hands of those who have taken most trouble to the Government’s supporters which held that if the 
use it. The remedy is for those who do not identify formality of the oath could be removed, the entry of 
Christianity with Socialism to take a much more active the Sinn Fein deputies to Parliament actually would 
part. Tn general the I.C.F. stands only for the doctrine strengthen the Free State, since it would put an end to 
that Christianity should concern itself with the conditions revolutionary action outside, and tend to modify the 
of industrial life. That is not Socialism. intransigeance of men at present without responsibility. 
Our own fecling is that Christianity is actually false It would put Mr. de Valera in the position of Gencral 
to the methods which the Founder of Christianity Hertzog. 
Himself adopted if it makes itself synonymous with any Mr. de Valera himself took the lead in asking the 
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Sinn Fein organization to sanction entry to the Dail in " = z 
the event of the oath being removed. At the Sinn A MINERS’ VILLAGE 


Fein Congress, he was supported (curiously enough) by 
the chiefs of the physical force wing of the movement ; 
but (again curiously) the principal Republican deputies 
and intellectuals opposed him. It was argued by the 
opposition that to enter either of the present Parliaments 
in Ireland, in any circumstances, would be to abandon the 
revolutionary revolt against partition; that once they 
entered, the deputies would be a strength instead of a 
menace to the present settlement ; and that the traditional 
attitude of Gaclic Ireland boycotting the Pale must be 
maintained at all costs in order to preserve the secular 
protest against all manner of foreign association. The 
opposition won. Entry to the Dail—recognition of the 
Treaty—was refused, and Mr. de Valera, leader of Sinn 
Fein since 1917, resigned. 

It must be stated that although Sinn Fein has been 
split from top to bottom, the difference concerns policy 
alone, and both sides have been at pains to declare that 
they are at one regarding ultimate objects and in the 
determination never to take the oath. Most people 
think that Sinn Fein, being split, will be impotent ; but 
persons intimate with Republican leaders take a different 
view. It is suggested that Mr. de Valera’s friends, 
although in a minority in the organization, will be able 
to gain a large following in the countryside, and even may 
poll larger numbers at elections, now that they will be 
able to offer electors a definite policy, viz., “ clect us 
with a mandate to demand the removal of the oath, and 
to promote our objects in Parliament.” The intransi- 
geants, it is said, although maintaining the Sinn Fein 
organization as a means of propaganda, will stand aside 
from elections, and give Mr. de Valera his chance to try 
the new policy. The minority, free for political sans 
revolutionary action, may form an alliance with the 
Opposition parties in the Dail—Labour, and _ the 
People’s Party, formed in protest against the London 
Agreement. 

Thus the split in Sinn Fein is not necessarily a gain to 
the Government party. At the recent by-elections the 
dangers of anti-Government alliances, under the “ P.R.”’ 
system, were manifested; for in County Dublin the 
Labour candidate defeated the Government candidate 
by a transfer of votes from the Independent, and in 
Leix-Offaly, the Republican, by transfer of votes from 
Labour, came near to 50 per cent. of the total votes, 
although at the General Election Republicanism had 
polled only 20 per cent. These difficulties were incurred 
knowingly by the Government when the London Agree- 
ment was accepted; it was recognized that the fruits of 
that Agreement would be reaped slowly, and would have 
no immediate election value. A great risk was taken, 
and the present year will show whether it was 
justified. 

In effect, the Government bargained upon an apparent 
surrender, temporarily endured, yielding an ultimate 
gain. To accept the Agreement with protests would 
be to please the multitude. Instead, the Government 
acted in the spirit of the instrument. They waived all 
claim to the North, trusting that the removal of all con- 
straint would incline the North to view the South, so to 
speak, on its merits—to co-operate where co-operation was 
not enforced, but mutually gainful. Two months ago the 
Minister for Agriculture for Northern Ireland came to 
Dublin and conferred on matters of common interest with 
the Free State Minister. This was the greatest triumph 
of the Agreement. It could not have happened while 
the Free State was laying claim to territory held 
by the North or otherwise challenging the Northern 
position, 


HOSE who have travelled at Easter-time py cy 

through the “ Dukeries ”’ in Nottinghamshire Must hy 
impressed by the number of new villages for colliers ne 
being built. The development of a great new coal 
of South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, covering ay 
area of not less than 600 square miles that contain rig, 
seams of good quality coal, is causing a migration ¢ 
populations in the Midlands. No fewer than ninete, 
pits have been sunk and are now productive, and sinking 
is proceeding in three more. It is estimated by the 
Coal Commission that by 1930 the amended output of 
these new pits will be 20,000,000 tons, or more than half 
the production of Scotland; and that it will last un 
the year 2300 A.D. 

The provision of accommodation for the miners ap 
their families presents a series of problems to those directing 
the new enterprises. In the houses that I have visite 
recently, the standard of amenities provided is equal 
to that of any housing scheme in the country. The 
Coal Commissions’ Report on this matter states: “ With 
regard to new collieries, we observe with great satisfaction 
the efforts that are being made in a number of instanegs 
to provide a sufficiency of accommodation, and of g 
proper standard.” At some of the large new mines in 
this coalfield, from one-third to nearly one-half of the 
total capital provided is being spent upon housing. 

One of the most interesting of these new colliery villages 
is at Ollerton, about a quarter of a mile north-east of 
the old village, and on the main line between Chesterfield, 
Lincoln and Grimsby. Here some 1,100 houses are to 
be built. As temporary accommodation concrete huts 
were built for men who were sinking the shafts. To-day 
there are some 54 permanent houses. A special effort 
has been made to avoid monotony by standardization 
of types, and as brick is the material used, it has been 
found possible to have ten different types of houses, 
These vary in size from 946 square feet to 866 square feet. 
The average cost after the Chamberlain 
subtracted is about £420. This includes not only the 
house and foundations, but garden paths, fencing, en- 
trance gates, connexions with main 
lighting and the installation of a system of central heating 
and hot water supply. 


subsidy is 


sewer, electric 


This hot water system has been developed by the 
Butterley Colliery Company, who own a number of pits 
in the district, and is alone worth a visit as one of the 
most notable experiments in providing an unceasing 
flow of water practically at boiling point for the use 
of colliers and their families at all times of the day and 
night, and at all seasons of the year, at an estimated 
cost of sixpence a week. Although the Coal Commission 
strongly recommends the provision of pithead baths, 
many miners whose homes are not too far away from the 
pithead prefer to go straight home to wash and change 
their clothing. At Ollerton the hot water supply is 
heated by the exhaust steam at the pithead. At week-ends 
or when the pit is standing, live steam is used. The hot 
water is circulated to all the houses on the estate, and 
only drops in temperature very slightly after the whole 
circuit is completed. A similar installation has been 
tried for some time past at Kirkby, and has proved to 
be most satisfactory. 

Other features of this mining village are the spacious 
rooms, the number of cupboards, the playgrounds fot 
children and the beauty of the lay-out. All those it 


terested in housing can learn many lessons from this 
admirable industrial housing scheme. 
B. S. TowNnnrok« 
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attributes to their professional brethren. Probably, 


“WOMAN” WITH A BIG “W” 


\HAT very clever lady, Miss Rose Macaulay, some 
| short time ago delighted an audience mostly of 
her own seX with an address on ‘‘ Women as News.” 
the object of her satire was the habit of generalizing 
shout what she called “ ‘Woman’ with a big ‘W’”; 
apparently in her view a masculine habit. One need not 
be so sure about that: but even if she admitted that 
women journalists and essayists and novelists were at 
times guilty of the practice, she would probably say 
that they caught the infection from men. A great deal 
of nonsense is, to be sure, talked in this particular shape, 
and she made excellent play with a passagé, read aloud, 
in which a simple transposition, substituting “ man” 
for “ woman,” yielded just as good sense—or nonsense 
_as the original. “‘ Man is the home-maker; he is 
there to quiet, to allay and to guide”: that is true 
in just about as many instances as if you left ““ woman ” 
at the head of the text. For that matter Miss Macaulay 
might have gone to one of the great generalizers who 
do not pass for mere platitudinarians. La Rochefou- 
cauld, for instance, lays down this maxim: “ No rule 
will stand in the minds or affections of women unless 


their temperament consents to it.” Suppose you put 


“men” instead, would it be less true? Or for that 
matter when he writes: ‘‘ Women’s virtue is often 
love for a good name and a quiet life,’ does that 


apply to women only? Or again: “ Women use their 


wit more to back up their folly than their sense.” 


Think of the wittiest men. Sheridan—what did he 
do with his wit? Or conversely, Miss Austen: wit 
was never more completely under the control of 
reason than with her. These generalizations are as 


leaky as sieves. 

But for all that, generalizations are useful things 
if one remembers to allow for the exceptions; and both 
the sexes have always been “ sex-conscious ” if one may 
adapt a phrase. The truth be that while 
certain prophets are endeavouring to drill a section of 
society into class-consciousness, certain other prophets, 
and Miss Macaulay among them, want to break loose 
from the sex-conscious obsession. They resent generaliza- 
tions about woman because woman is various, to a degree 
unknown before she became specialized. 

In La Rochefoucauld’s time, men and women (in so 
far as he was concerned with them, and this is a drastic 
limitation) were first of all separated off by their distinct 
parts in what Maurice Hewlett used to call “ the great 
affair ’’—and in all its complex manifestations, approaches, 
reproaches, diversions, perversions, etcetera. To that 
extent, sound separate generalizations about either sex 
could be formed; though when the aphorist observes 
that ““Women are not aware of all their coquetry,” 
neither, he might have added, are men. The peacock 
is more coquettish than the peahen, and perhaps men 
are responsible for giving this useful word a stupidly 
limited application. But on the other hand, men in 
La Rochefoucauld’s world were subdivided by the 
business of life into soldiers, sailors, politicians, lawyers, 
doctors, tax collectors, merchants, and so forth; while 
those of his class, with whom alone he was 
concerned—were simply women. That was their job; 
they had no other. Society could generalize, and did— 
and does—about lawyers, thinking that their nature 
is subdued to what it works in. But nowadays when 
we have women lawyers will the generalization need a 
sub-division? It is early days yet to talk about the 
law, because men have still a virtual monopoly. But 
it should be less difficult to say whether women doctors 
exhibit the same charactcristics as the world habitually 


seems to 


the women 


yes. There is only one profession which women have 
for long divided with men, and that is the stage: it 
puts its mark unmistakably on human character, and 
many things can be affirmed plausibly about actors as 
a body. All of them apply to the men just as fitly as 
to the women. But nobody has ever suggested that 
actresses were less distinctively women for being actresses ; 
and there is no reason to believe that women will be any 
the less women for being doctors; though they will 
be none the less doctors for being women. 

At least that will be true, on one proviso. 
has not been considered as the end of an actress’s career : 
it has been compatible with the exercise of her profession. 
How does that stand with women doctors? A great 
many women at present exercise vocations which in 
a large percentage of cases they will drop on getting 
married. They are specialized only for the emergency ; 
their real purpose is to get back to their proper task, 
the job of unspecialized woman. On them, their tem- 
porary vocation leaves little mark. Heaven knows 
there are enough typists and typist-secretaries in the 
world to-day, yet who would generalize about typists 
as we do about doctors? But there are also an increasing - 
number of women who have taken up work that they 
mean to stick to, married or single, as a man does to 
his trade: and they are drawn from all classes. If 
La Rochefoucauld came to life, one of the things that 
would most surprise him would be Lady This running 
an antique shop, and Madam That selling hats. Prob- 
ably among business men (that most unscientific of 
generic names) there are already useful generalizations 
about the special qualities of women in business. 

Yet, after all, what is new here is only the extension 
to the “leisured”’ class of vocations which have been 
common among women of other classes, since shops began. 
For the management of a shop comes easy to a woman, 
and in the least consciously feminist communities, such 
as the West of Ireland, “ businesses’? have been con- 
trolled by them, generally under a man’s name, but often 
under their own. Frenchmen habituallymake their wives 
partners in their business discussions, to a degree that 
is very rare in Britain. “ Woman” may be less con- 
spicuously an invader of man’s sphere in France than 
here to-day, but is much less of a newcomer in it. 

If the fact of doing work or having responsibilities 
outside the home could unsex, or alter the qualities of 
woman as woman, what results would have been seen 
through the centuries among the doers of manual toil 
—in field or factory? Yet Mr. Hardy, who knows, if 
anyone does, makes his women farm hands as charac- 
teristically women as his men are men. Supposing that 
women become as important in politics or in law as 
they are in the theatre, suppose they successfully invade 
the Stock Exchange as well as Parliament, it will still 
be just as possible as ever to generalize intelligently 
about women and about men. It will be more possible 
about women; for in the last resort, so long as the 
species continues to be reproduced and family life 
to subsist, there will be a larger proportion of women 
than of men having identically the same preoccupations 
and occupations. To that extent general observations 
about their sex can be more sweeping than about the 
male; and therefore there will be always the same 
special temptation for writers and talkers to lump all 
women in a single phrase, as angels or the other thing. 
But Miss Macaulay’s test is a useful one to bear in mind. 
Put “ men” instead of “ women” and see how it reads. 
Unless your aphorism makes nonsense in that way, it 
certainly does not make good sense in the other. 

STEPHEN GwyNn. 
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THE RED LABEL 

| | gerne of little triangular red labels have been 

dealt out to every Post Office. They are the trade 
mark of a venture new to Britain, though not to Europe 
and Greater Britain. The hope is that the labels may 
soon become as familiar as the- initials C.O.D. are 
already familiar. A good many schoolboys who could 
not interpret such long-established commercial abbre- 
viations as F.O.B. or C.LF. already know that 
C.0.D. means Cash on Delivery. The advertisement has 
been efficient. The innovation has enjoyed “a good 
Press.”’ That is all to the good; but as yet too little has 
been said, or perhaps thought, about the exacter methods 
of making a success of the Postmaster-General’s offer. 
Those who call the red label the Mark of the Beast have 
been more vociferous in explaining the possible ills and 
weaknesses of the system than its friends in instructing 
consumer and producer, especially produccr, how to 
extract value from it. 

Certain frauds of an ingenious sort are not uncommonly 
perpetrated where C.O.D. flourishes. ‘The commonest 
victim is not the householder, but the tourist or visitor to 
an hotel. The hotel porter, possibly in league with the 
tradesman, receives some objet d’art for Mr. X., pays the 
exorbitant sum, and extracts it thereafter from the 
** addressee.”” Mr. X., who has not ordered the article at 
all, is too soft-hearted to refuse to pay and too lazy to 
bring the seller to book. He was probably selected for 
the fraud because he had made inquiries at the shop about 
the object, and presumably wanted it though he felt he 
could not afford it. It is possible to imagine quite con- 
siderable frauds of this sort. The recciver must pay the 
postman at once, and may not wait to examine the parcel 
to see whether the contents are wp to sample. He must 
pay first and look afterwards. But even in centres where 
commercial morality is lowest and tourist victims most 
plentiful, no one thinks of surrendering the advantages 
of the system because of such occasional abuses. It is 
as much a common amenity of life as, say, the admirable 
Swiss system (quite neglected on this side of the channel) 
of forwarding small luggage through the agency of the 
Post Office. 

It is generally understood, though no doubts have been 
officially expressed, that fhe system is merely enjoying a 
trial trip, and its continuance will depend upon the results 
both in the Post Office and outside it. No one yet knows 
how great a strain it will put on the staff or whether it 
will be a profit or a financial loss to the Department, or 
what classes of the community will use it. But these 
questions may be set aside. It is the proper job of the 
public to try to extract the maximum of advantage from 
the facility. Now shopping by post has increased enor- 
mously and is increasing ; but the class who have quite 
failed to sell their goods in this way is the producer of 
food. In general he is altogether out of direct touch 
with the consumer. So complete is this divorce that 
country dwellers as far away as Newbury—to give a par- 
ticular example—ruin their too costly meals by eating 
stale vegetables procured from Covent Garden by local 
greengrocers. The small producer, or intensive producer 
on any scale, has now a new chance of setting a term to 
such absurdities to the mutual advantages of both himself 
and the consumer. Nearly all discussions have centred 
round the despatch of goods from town shops to country 
buyers; but the traflie in the reverse direction is the 
more important in essence though not in bulk. The 
C.0.D. system ought to enable the urban householder to 
buy fresher eggs, flowers, cream cheeses, poultry, vege- 
tables and whatnot at a lower price, and simultancously 
enable the farmer to sell at a dearer, 


—— 


The whole trade in such products may be stimulated 
to the general advantage only if such sellers adopt 4 
sensible and unselfish policy. Let us suppose that a 
dairyman or poultryman or a market gardener is to-day 
receiving from the market 10s. for a weight or quantity 
of stuff that is retailed at £1. (This difference or 
“spread” is probably under the mark.) It is to pp 
feared that a good many farmers and smallholders, 
especially in more out-of-the-way places, will want to 
put all this extra money (minus, of course, the Post Office 
charge) into their own pockets. If they do they will fing 
few customers, and will quite rightly be neglected by the 
domestic caterer, who should be their natural ally. Iti 
now the common custom of smallholders in country places 
to charge private customers the full “ shop price.” Often 
they will not name a price at all till they have seen the 
market quotations. Such greed is destructive of its 
object. It further buttresses the existing methods of 
distribution, by which the producer and consumer 
between them pay for the heavy overhead and transport 
and rchandling charges incident to the sale of the produce 
after it leaves the farm. 

The right way of turning C.O.D. to profit is for the 
seller to share the proffered balance with the buyer, 
What the present distributors charge is no concern at all 
of the producer. Certainly it does not set him a standard 
of price. The new system will confer a benefit only if it 
reduces the existing “ spread.” <A farmer who now sells 
at 10s. what is ultimately sold for £1 should be content 
to sell direct at, say, 15s. In that case both he and the 
consumer would be bettcr off than they are now by a 
large pereentage, even if we exclude loss by bad debts 
inherent in the older methods. In what proportion the 
new profit should be divided between producer and con- 
sumer necd not be discussed. The point to be empha- 
sized is that the grower should, to his own great advan- 
tage, endeavour to persuade his direct customers that 
fresher and cheaper food is to be had by use of the Cash 
on Delivery facilities than by the old system of many 
middlemen. If that policy is pursued, the small red 
labels will multiply to the permanent benefit of the com- 
munity, especially the landless, urban consumer and the 
countryman who has a little land of intensive capacity. 
The system has, of course, many daily uses in the selling 
and purchase of all sorts of goods. Shops will be con- 
cerned on a larger scale than farms ; but it is only in the 
question of the direct supply of food from country to 
town that it may essentially influence the organization 
of daily life; and, indeed, enhance the health of the 


British folk. 


FOXHOUNDS AND VANILLA 


OISED on a tip of Australia, Fremantle is a busy 
port. But the two-funnelled tug, engaged in 
towing to sea the small cargo-steamer on whose after-deck 
a pack of foxhounds yelped and squabbled, was in too 
great a hurry. The steamer’s tow-line carried away. 
When the tug had puffed back to ship a new hemp, the 
Mate on the fo’esle head had hard things to say. But the 
tug-master, raising a megaphone to exalt his voice above 
the music of the hounds, flippantly retorted : ‘* Tally-Ho!” 
The steamer being in the pilot’s charge, the Captain 
moved his slight figure idly to and fro across the Bridge. 
The Captain was that rarity among Australians, a vege: 
tarian. A cool, even-tempered man: in that respect 4 
contrast to his inflammable Mate. Yet the Captain 


seemed to feel so much barking oppressive, for he shouted 
to the Second Engineer, who was standing on the after: 
deck beside the hounds’ pen: “ Don’t pet those excitable 
dogs.” 
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When the tug had returned, and the pilot had been 
dropped, the Captain, leaving the Mate on the Bridge, 
d to his comfortable white flat for’ard, shutting on 
the outside world several sound-proof teak doors. The 
yovage across the Indian Ocean was begun. 

November is summer in that latitude, yet the first 
days were cool, rainy. The foxhounds, under their 
ghelter on the after-deck, kept up their sonorous spirits. 
But as the weather improved, so, alas! did their music. 

(are was lavished on them. Four membcrs of the dusky 
(yleutta crew waited on their needs ; a fifth sailor prepared 
their food. For hours together the officers, particularly 
the Mate and Second Engineer, tried to soothe the hounds 


retire 


to quietness, but in vain. 

One hot afternoon, with a fair sea running, the Mate 
entered the Captain’s room. 

“Cap'n, we've lost two dogs. I loosed ’em for a change. 
In the excitement two jumped over the side.” 

“ Fool idea to loose them, Mister.” 

“Second Engineer’s idea, Cap’n Hardy.” 

“Then we've thirty dogs left,” pursued the Captain. 
“Can't I hear ’em, too? Shut that door.” 

The Mate’s voice rose in choler. 

“They've climbed up on the boat deck. They’ve cap- 
sized the poultry coop. Now they’re scofling our thirteen 
chickens and our nine ducks.” 

There was a silence in the cabin. Then, in mildness, 
the voice of the vegetarian was heard : 

“ Bow-wow !” 

“Oh, yes, Cap’n Hardy. You would think it funny.” 
The Mate’s cheeks were very red. 

“Go and shut the dogs up again, Mister.” This time 
the Captain’s voice was peremptory. 

The voyage continued ; also the barking. By day the 
hounds barked at the crew: by night at the moon. The 
moon could not hear: the Captain’s ears were immune. 
But the oflicer’s sleeping quarters, being aft, received 
the monotonous serenade. 

On a tropical November night a burly figure in blue 
overalls lurched into the Captain’s bedroom ; 

“Gie me yer pistol, Cap’n.” 

The Captain switched up the light. 

“ What's the matter with you, Second ? ” 

“TI want ter shewte the brewte that’s bit me.” 

“And I thought you liked dogs!” The Captain, 
rising in bed, put to the carpet one blue, silk-pyjama leg. 

“Them cratures aft, Cap'n, is tairned to wild brewtes.” 
The Engineer held out a wounded wrist. 

“You're not a hunting man, Second ?”’ observed the 
skipper airily, reaching down the iodine bottle. 

“IT weir born in Glasgie,”’ confirmed the casualty. 

“The Mate’s the only friend those dogs have left,” 
said Hardy, annointing the wound. 

“Aye, Cap’n, the Mate’s their fren’ yet: but no fer 
love. It’s for the back-hander he’ll git fra the dogs’ new 
owner at the Island.” 

The Captain raised his eyebrows in mock surprise. 

“ Mercenary motives ? ” he answered, gaily. Doctoring 
always pleased Captain Hardy. He was fond of saying 
he'd never been called on to doctor a vegetarian. 

An albatross, helicopter-ing over the masthead, 
signalled the land. The ship stopped off a prosperous 
Vanilla island near Madagascar. At sight of the French 
pilot, who came in white uniform and white pith helmet, 
the excitement of the hounds increased to frenzy. 

The ship was taken safely up the shallow ereek, though 
one ground-bump amidships did throw the Mate down on 
the fo’esle deck. At the little jetty the other officers 
jumped ashore, drawn towards a blue wooden building, 
with a hospitable veranda and with a big flag lettered 
Hotel. When the gangway was lowered, Captain Hardy, 


calling to the Mate to look after everything, walked 
sedately ashore with the pilot. 

The Mate, reflecting on the thanklessness of his job, 
was attending to moorings, when an opulent-looking 
French colonist turned up on deck. 

** My officer, I order thirty-two dogs from Australia.” 

“Well, listen to your property ! ” 

The choleric, hard-working Mate did not often make 
jokes. But after his long labours with the hounds there 
was a Satisfaction in handing them over so very much 
alive. Besides, the prospect of unofficial compensation 
for his trouble... 

**Mon Dieu!” denounced the colonist: ‘‘ What do 
you think? Zey are not the kind of dogs I order. Take 
zem back: take zem back to Australia ! ” 

It was too much. The ship was not returning to 
Australia. The exasperated Mate opened the pen. 

Fifty yards up the village street wooden buildings 
hid the careering hounds from view of the ship. But the 
dust trail, rising above the palm-trees, informed Mate and 
colonist that the ownerless, vagrant pack was heading for 
the interior of the fertile vanilla island, and running well. 


F. JACKSON, 


SPECTABILIA 


Tuosrt who have given thought to the subject agree 
that the British Empire's method of handling external 
affairs leaves much to be desired. Hence all the 
recent talk concerning the lack of diplomatic unity in 
the Empire. Once again New Zealand is giving a lead. 
Mr. Coates, the Prime Minister, has set up a Prime 
Minister’s department with a special officer whose duty 
will be chiefly confined to Imperial and external affairs 
“arising in the course of the continual process of com- 
munication and consultation between the British Govern- 
ment and the Dominions.” The work of a Dominion 
Prime Minister nowadays is so heavy that it is impossible 
for him to keep in close enough touch with the affairs of 
the rest of the Empire without some such special help ; 
Mr. Coates is to be congratulated on his courageous 
experiment. 
* * “ * 


It may already be said that Mr. Lloyd George’s land 
policy has fallen flat. The subject is much too com- 
plicated for a mere townsman to set forth his views, 
but it is obvious that one of the most serious problems 
to-day is how to colonize our own soil. When I read in 
the papers recently that four thousand British emigrants 
had sailed in one day for Canada, I asked myself whether 
this exodus was an unmixed blessing. A blessing it 
certainly is from the standpoint of Canada, but when one 
recalls that a large proportion of these emigrants are 
leaving the English countryside, one cannot but wonder 
whether the Old Land is, after all, benefiting by the 
transaction. Have we so many land-workers that we can 
dispense with them? What will happen if the present 
depletion of our countryside continues ? Here are some 
figures to think about. In 1918 there were 12,309,000 
acres of land under cultivation of cereals in England and 
Wales. By 1925 the total had dwindled to 10,680,000. 
In 1918 we had 2,557,000 acres of land growing wheat. 
In 1925 the total had dropped to 1,499,000. Till we come 
to grips with the problem of “ back to the land” we 
cannot pretend to have profited by our War-time 
experience. 

* * * a 

The Minister Plenipotentiary of the Irish Free State 

to. the United States has been making speeches in the 
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Middle West. During a visit to Chicago he gave a pleasing 
picture of improved conditions in Ireland and incidentally 
paid a tribute to the manner in which Great Britain had 
carried out the provisions of the Anglo-Irish Treaty in 
the spirit and in the letter. Professor Smiddy also 
affirmed his belief that the recent Boundary Agreement 
paved the way for the ultimate reunion of North and 
South Ireland. How times have changed! One cannot 
imagine the official spokesman of Southern Ireland seven 
years ago saying such agreeable things about Great 
Britain to a Chicago audience. 
* * « * 


The recent discussions at Geneva were concerned 
with such important European interests that our attention 
was entirely focussed on the political deadlock. From 
the standpoint of wireless, however, last month’s meeting 
at Geneva marked a fresh stage in the conquest of the 
air. A B.B.C. expert tells me that the speeches of the 
delegate of Brazil, Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. 
Briand were quite as well received from Daventry and 
London as any of the ordinary studio talks. We have, 
therefore, reached a point where International debates 
can be broadcast and probably will be broadcast. The 
language bar is, of course, a real one, but at the present 
rate of progress we should soon be able to listen to speakers 
in other parts of the English-speaking world at regular 
intervals. In future when Senator Borah, or some other 
American statesman, wishes to say something about 
British policy he will be able to do so direct without 
newspaper intervention. 


* * * * 


Some of the papers have been full of the shady trans- 
actions of transatlantic bucket-shop swindlers. When 
I read of people who have invested their life savings in 
some get-rich-quick syndicate I cannot help reflecting 
on the gullibility of mankind; at some time or other, I 
suppose, most of us have had our fingers burnt. At the 
beginning of the present century when a land boom was 
in progress in Canada several offices were opened in 
London to interest the British public in the Canadian 
West. In particular I remember one office which dis- 
played in its window a picture of the township of —— in 
which passers-by were invited to invest. Here was a 
brilliant blue lake, with little steamers puffing out columns 
of white smoke, at one end of the lake was the rapidly- 
growing and prosperous town of , surrounded by 
emerald-green woods and a smiling landscape on which 
were dotted model farms. 

* * * * 





For the sum of only £100 down one could own an im- 
portant corner lot in that town of ——— and share in its 
prosperity. A few months later I happened to be in 
Canada in the neighbourhood of the township in question. 
The blue lake and emerald-green woods were there cer- 
tainly, but little else except swamp like Dickens’ Valley 
of Eden. These reflections are provoked by an alluring 
circular from New York from a real estate concern. It 
tells me in a friendly way of some of the hundred and one 
opportunities I am missing by not investing in Florida, 
I have no desire to minimize the possibilities of 
Florida, and there are doubtless many millions to be 
made there in the future, but as a rule the millions 
have an unpleasant way of evading the clutches of the 
far-off investor. The circular represents money-making 
in Florida as quite an easy pastime. Here is the example 
of a man who bought a little strip of sandy beach 
with the idea of putting up a fishing shack a couple of 
years ago. To-day he refuses a profit of £10,000 on his 
property, and so on, TANTUM,. 


tidn....§ 
THE THEATRE 
REVOLVER SHOTS 


{“ Katerina,” By ANDREYEV. BARNES THEatre 


As soon as the curtain goes up on the first act, we hear Voices 
a@ man’s, a2 woman’s raised in a quarrel “ off.’ « You'r 
lying!” sounds the man’s voice ; while the woman Protests 
Presently, she runs across the half-darkened stage, he alter 
her—firing revolver shots, and repeatedly missing, She 
disappears. He collapses hysterically. 

This is disturbing ; but, so far, not very moving or intereg, 
ing, because we as yet know nothing about this woman ay 
this man. During the remainder of the act we learn th 
they are husband and wife; that he supposes her to be unfaith. 
ful; and that he appears to be gloomily sentimental, wit, 
accesses of jealous energy that end in the reaction of inertia, 
About her, about Katerina, we “ wait for information” ¢ 
which we get a little, but not much, in Act Two. 

With Miss Frances Carson to represent her, she is yer 
pretty, in the white dress that she wore, one morning, son, 
months later, because she felt happier at last.  Anothe 
sentimentalist, evidently! She is beginning to regret the 
revolver-shooting husband whose letters she hasn’t answered 
Is she guilty ? (The vocabulary of melodrama imposes itsel 
as one recounts the outline of what is still hardly more than 
an extract from the crimes column, or the recital of a fait 
divers.) No, Katerina was not guilty, but a woman of the type 
of Dumas’ Frangillon: proud, resentful, requiring to be held 
above suspicion. For now, in revenge, she has resigned herself 
to a foppish fellow who bursts into tears when she shows him 
her contempt. The “ affair” has been brief, yet fatal. She 
confesses, when her husband returns to her. He will take her 


back. But it is too late. Something has happened, something 


has given way. 

Those revolver shots ! 
apparently, that they degraded her for ever. They cost him 
such an effort that he can never do anything domestically 
again—can only make speeches in Parliament and feel tired 
afterwards and gaze dully ahead as he is confronted with 
progressive proofs of his wife’s degradation, When his friends 
warn kim about her, he gazes blanklyin front of him. One of 
them, the artist Paul Koromislov, urges him to ‘ shoot her 
down,” which shows what a cad Paul was, since he too has 
been Katerina’s lover. The stricken husband mutters some: 
thing. By now he is beyond the shooting stage. A man has 
but one shot in life, we are required to believe. (This man, asa 
matter of strict fact, had three.) And a woman can only be 
missed once—or at one attempt. After that, Destiny is fixed 
for each of them. 

Obviously the grave defect of Andreyev’s play is this sum 
mary psychology, involved by the bullet and revolver theory. 
His two people have none of the richness of life, conferred by 
Tchehov upon the smallest of his characters. They are theme: 
for the neurologist—two “ cases” exhibiting the after‘effects 
of sudden shock. With an effort one can believe in Katerina’s 
descent from white-dressed wife, dreaming in the fine daylight, 
to inebriate Salome dancing divested for tipsy men in a studio. 
But belief would be easier had Andreyev (as Ibsen surely would 
have done) thrown retrospective light upon her antecedents 
during the course of four acts. One could believe better, too, 
were the descent passive, whereas it appears to be deliberate, 
arch, provocative ; as in the studio scene with Paul. In this 
scene—in one or two others—Katerina makes us suspect het 
again. We begin to be afraid that those revolver shots wer 
not a complete explanation of her premier pas. One would 
like to know more about her married life before that quarrel 
in the next room. 

Not all Miss Frances Carson’s efforts could make Katerina 
seem normally intelligible. But in the second act she gave 
the complete woman—variable, hesitating, torn by doubt. 
The husband was Mr. John Gielgud. His is rather a curious 
case. His tendency is to overact quictly. I mean that, like 


Mr. Ernest Milton, who is Paul, he seems unable to make light 
transitions, or to bring a little implicit humour to bear upon 4 
part. Just as Mr. Milton, who has brilliant moments in the 
studio, cannot say such a simple thing as “* Hadn’t you bette 
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?” without appearing to mean “ You are going to 
die of pneumonia,” so Mr. Gielgud’s smallest utterance sounds 
like an announcement of doom. However, this part, in its 
jull passivity, suits his present method—his wan stare, his 
uivering mouth. But one must hope for him that Russian 
jays will not claim him too long. They minister to his 
mannerisms, and that is perhaps the worst service any play can 
perform for a young actor. R. J. 


A PLAY OF THE SOIL 


(* AUTUMN Fire,” spy T. C. Murray. “*Q” THeEatTRE.] 


take 9 Tug 


Maxy years ago I remember a performance in the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, of Mr. Murray’s first play, Maurice Harte 
(a noble play about a young priest who found that he had no 
yocation), which moved me more than anything I had ever 
seen up to that time. I have been waiting for Mr. Murray 
ever since. Autumn Fire is, I believe, this fine dramatist’s 
third play, and I suppose I shall bring down coals of fire on 
my head if I say that I consider it a far better piece of work 
than Juno and the Paycock. Like all the best plays of the 
Irish soil, the story of Autumn Fire is simplicity itself and 
tragedy, stark, grim tragedy, follows comedy as the rain 
follows the sunshine across the hills of the most beautifu] 
country in the world. Only the Russians and the Trish seem 
able to get so completely into the skin of their countries that 
their plays, especially their plays of rural life, stagger one by 
their lack of pose or artifice. Mr. Murray gives us a poignant 
tale of jealousy that holds you breathless till the last minute, 
a father’s jealousy of a son and a son’s jealousy of a father, for 
both are in love with the same girl ; and lurking darkly in the 
background is the bitterest jealousy of them all, a daughter's 
jealousy of her young and pretty step-mother. This tragic 
figure was magnificently played by Miss Kathleen Drago. The 
third act reaches heights of great power and real lyric beauty. 
Owen Keegan, the father of this stormy household, has had a 
streke ; suspicion is festering in his mind like a malignant 
canker; nothing is left to him, he cries out in his agony, 
except “The Son of God.” The beautiful lighting of this 
scene (good lighting is a feature of the “* Q” Theatre) added 
greatly to its effect. Autumn Fire is a fine play, and it was 
finely acted. I should like to apologize to Mr. Shine and to 
Miss Una O'Connor for the intolerable behaviour of the audi- 
ence on the night I was there. One is accustomed to bad 
manners, sudden epidemics of coughing, seat-slammings and 
s0 forth in the West End, but at a Repertory Theatre of high 
endeavour one does not expect them. No one has better 
cause than I have to be grateful to the average “* Q”’ Theatre 
audience for its kindly tolerance, so that I dislike all the more 
having to say that on this occasion the audience nearly ruined 
the play by their whimperings, gibberings, sneerings and other 
savage barbarities. I hoped that Miss O’Connor would refuse 
“to take a call,” as Miss Angela Baddeley once did in similar 
the same theatre. It is the only way to 
E. 5S. A. 


circumstances at 
treat such people. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 





Sin,—In the middle of this week I was discussing with an 
Indian friend—a business man and publicist, and one who has 
held high administrative office—the commercial relations 


between Britain and India. “You will see from this 
morning’s paper,” he remarked, “ that Mr. Amery has been 
raising the issue we have often threshed out—the necessity of 
increasing the purchasing power of India, so that we may 
consume more high quality British goods.” 

True, that is a question I frequently talk out with my 
Indian friends. The Indian market is immense—when prices 
are low. But the Indian reacts more quickly than any 
other people against high prices; when values are high, or 
higher than he thinks they ought to be, his wants are so few in 
this tropic clime that he does without. That is the real 
trouble with the textile trade where the Indian demand is of 
such great importance to Lancashire. Lord Emmot told the 
Oldham Chamber of Commerce that if India had taken in 
1925 seventy-six per cent. of the cotton goods which she 


purchased in 1918, the Lancashire cotton mills could have 
worked seven to eight more hours a week. Why then did 
India reduce her purchases last year ? 

It was not from any lack of purchasing power; indeed I 
doubt if the purchasing power of the country was ever so 
great. Five successive favourable monsoons have brought 
great prosperity to the country. Exports have steadily 
expanded ; imports have not increased in corresponding 
ratio; the trade balance in 1924 was very large—Rs 139 
crores; in 1925 it was much larger—Rs 180 crores. Where 
has this money gone? It is hidden in little hoards—smal] 
reserve stores of value in gold and silver, chiefly gold. The 
money has gone into hoards because the Indian has thought 
cotton cloth too dear. Instead of a new loin cloth every year, 
he has made his old rags last him two years. When he has 
bought, he has purchased more and more cheap Japanese 
cotton cloths instead of the better, though higher-priced, 
Lancashire goods. But the money is here; there is an 
immense reserve buying power if it can be tempted out. It 
may come out now that cotton has fallen and cotton goods are 
cheaper ; but if Lancashire is not on the gui vive too large a 
share of this trade will go to the low-priced but attractive 
cloths of Japan. 

The greater problem remains, so to raise the purchasing 
power of India that this vast market of 319 millions of people 
may be equal to high-class British goods. One useful step 
has been taken in the appointment of a Royal Commission 
on Indian Agriculture. The possibilities of Indian agriculture 
are a romance rather than a cold business calculation. As 
seventy per cent. of the people draw their sustenance from the 
soil, nowhere in the world are results so vast. One scientific 
authority recently declared that modern methods of plant- 
breeding applied to wheat had increased the value of the crop 
by £20,000,000 a year. These methods are being applied to 
cotton, rice, jute and sugar cane. Arid lands in the Bombay 
Deccan which used to produce an uncertain crop worth £4 
an acre now yield assured sugar cane worth £100 an acre. 
The textile industry is the largest manufacturing enterprise 
in India. Take out the boom years and the profits on this 
industry are about £3,000,000 a year. But it has been cal- 
culated that the prevention of smut—an inexpensive and 
simple process—would raise the value of the millet crop in the 
Bombay Presidency by an equal amount. If we are aiming 
at the increased wealth of India, nothing promises such large 
or quick returns as agriculture. 

Nevertheless those who understand the position feel grave 
doubts whether much will be done by so restricted a Com- 
mission as Lord Winterton foreshadows. The Indian agri- 
cultural problem is threefold. ‘The most serious is that the 
educated and_ politically-minded are completely 
indifferent to agriculture, except as rent-takers. Educate an 
Indian and you make a non-agriculturist ; brains and capita] 
are divorced from the land. The next problem is the Hindu 
law of inheritance, which, dividing the land amongst all the 
male heirs, not only reduces holdings below economic size, but 
leaves these tiny properties scattered over half a dozen 
fields. A sober calculation asserts that if holdings were 
consolidated in the ryotwari tracts the out-turn would be 
doubled without any additional capital or labour being put 
in the soil. Agricultural progress cannot be divorced from a 
reform of the land laws. Thirdly, there is the Government's 
revenue policy, with revision of the assessment every thirty 
years. Here the remedy is not a Permanent Settlement— 
that has been disastrous in Bengal—but a fixed settlement 
coupled with an agricultural income tax on profits from the 
land. 

India cannot, however, live on agriculture alone, because too 
large a proportion of her soil is subject to years of rain failure, 
If her wealth is to increase, and her social advance to be 
stable, it is imperative that there shall be an outlet in manu- 
facturing industry for the surplus agricultural population. 
Let me give a personal experience. I toured the famine 
districts after the complete failure of the rains in 1899, when 
millions of stricken people flocked to the Government relief 
works. Ten years later there was an even more complete 
failure of the rains in the normally fertile country of Gujarat ; 
there was not an able-bodied man or woman in receipt of 
State aid—they were maintained by the textile mills of 
Ahmedabad. 

Not for generations will the Indian craftsman compete with 


classes 
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the British artisan in precision work. But India can well 
furnish her own demand for rough work, and the increased 
purchasing power accruing from this will so stimulate the 
demand for high-class goods that the imports of British 
manufacture will be larger than ever. Here is an economic 
programme for Lord Irwin--develope Indian agriculture and 
manufactures ; raise the purchasing power of India ; arrange 
by preference that British goods have a fair chance in this 
market against sweated labour and depreciated exchanges. 
India will flourish, and the British factories will hum with 
orders.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Yotr CorkesPONDENT IN INDIA. 


India. February 13th. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“LIBERTIES” OF THE AIR 

[To the Editor of the Sercravon.]} 

Sir,-1 have great sympathy with * Pater’s ” question, for 
no one wants a blind-alley occupation for his son. My article 
sketched a policy, an ideal still in process of attainment, a 
scheme still in the making. A short service oflicer will not, 
of course, have the complete and rigorous technical training 
of the aircraft apprentice. But during his five years’ service 
he has the advantage of the best educational facilities, which 
he can supplement as he pleases ; while his practical duties 
bring him in close touch with the internal combustion engine, 
a variety of electrical problems, photography, and similar 
interests. The Institution of Mechanical Engineers have 
recognized five years service with the R.A.F. as counting 
towards the practical experience demanded from an associate 
member. Whether an officer takes advantage of these chances 
depends largely, of course, upon himself; but I submit that 
he is put in the way of a real professional training. Does a 
young man who has completed such a course in his early 
twenties, and leaves with a gratuity of £375, start seriously 
handicapped in the quest for his life work, even though he 
may have te undergo some further training in whatever 
profession he chooses ? I should have thought not, but the 
proof can only come by experience. I am told that recently 
more than one young officer has joined the R.A.F. for the 
precise purpose of fitting himself for his civilian profession 
Joun Beucuan. 


THE 


live years hence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


DANGER IN COUNTRY MUSEUMS 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir.--The destruction by fire of the Shakespeare Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and the narrow escape of the Library and 
Museum, directs attention almost inevitably to the housing of 
many valuable and irreplaceable treasures in the smaller 
museums throughout the country ; more especially museums 
remote from towns, and where fire brigades are not at imme- 
diate call. As an instance, there is the Burns Museum at 
Alloway Cottage, where the Museum and the caretaker’s dwelt 
ling are under one continuous roof, with no dividing gable 
between, rising through and above the roof; and to increase 
the danger the iower roof slope is carried along its whole length 
as an open veranda supported by rustic wood posts, thus 
placing the museum under domestic fire risk ; a risk which no 
museum should be asked to bear. 

Inside the museum are many exhibits, and in only one 
instance, that of the £1,700 Bible of the Poet, is an exhibi- 
kept day and night in a fire-proof exhibition safe. Yet, in 
the many wood cases around are articles of infinitely greater 
intrinsic value than that which has come to be called the 
* £1,700 Bible,’ all exposed to risk of destruction by fire and 
water. In an ordinary wood case next the entrance door are 
kept the invaluable ** Common Place Book ” of the Poet ; his 
MSS. poems presented to Mrs. General Stewart ; his father’s 
Bible—the old Bible of ** The Cottar’s Saturday Night”; the 
MSS. of * The Jolly Beggars,” * The Brigs of Ayr,” and ‘* Lord 
Gregory ~ ; together with a published volume of his poems 
presented to his daughter, Elizabeth Burns, with its accom- 
All of these ure exposed in this 


FIRE 


panying touching inscription. 


one insecure Case to possible irretrievable destruction. 
May I venture to suggest that these named _ irreplaceable 
reasures, with others, if not soon bettcr housed in an exhibi- 


——= 


tion fire-proof case, might each at least be placed jn a jj 
metal box with a glass lid, and removed nightly, without dety 
ment to the wear and tear of the exhibit, to a fire-proof o 
for security ? It is generally understood that Mr. John Crib 
gave £8,000 for the two volumes of the Glenriddel Manuseript, 
which he bought when the Liverpool Athenaeum EXPosed ther, 
for sale, and generously presented to Scotland. thes 
volumes are worth £8,000, how much more are both the * Con. 
mon Place Book ” and the * Stewart Volume ”—even in mony, 
value—which has at best and after all but little pea) «. 
nificance ? 

The museum is literally crammed with irreplaceable Burns 
treasures, yet they are held at daily risk of destructigy, 
Curiously enough, the very fine collection of Burns books, 
MSS., and other things in the Kilmarnock Museum are jn yer, 
similar danger, as is also the Museum itself. Its partially open 
ground floor is used as a gardener’s shed or lumber store ; and 
above it is the Museum proper consisting of two floors eg, 
nected by a light open wood stair; the stair, the exhibition 
cases, the wall and ceiling linings being all of wood—and tha 
wood pitch pine! It is in no captious spirit that I write, hy 
to direct attention to a matter which—to me at least—ealj 
urgently for iminediate remedy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wellington Chambers, Ayr, N.B. James A. Morus, 


al Sig. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
[To the Editor of the Srxcrator.] 
Sir,—At page 365 of the Spectator for February 27th, 1926, 
under the titic * Letters to the Editor—-English and America, 
Law,” appears the following :— 


LAW 





* Your issue of February 13th contains an extract from a letter 
in which a Manchesier exporter asserts that certain contracts he 
had with members of the United States were cancelled, and that 
on going to his lawyer he at once told him * You can do nothing 
against a U.S. subject. Their law enables them to cancel whey 


they like.’ 

The writer of the letter (Lord Buckmaster) from which I haye 
quoted goes on to say: ‘*I know of no country governed 
by such a law. ... In every country contracts to buy or sell 
goods can be repudiated, but the repudiation instantly gives 
the injured party the right to an action for damages.” This, 
of course, is the law of the United States and of the individual 
States, including the Staie of New York. 

What the dilliculty was which induced the legal advice 
referred to is not made clear. Of course there is such a thing 
as an illegal contract which could not be enforced at law or 
in equity, and there are goods which it would be illegal to 
buy or sell. But a bona fide contract, to buy or seli goods, 
made between a British subject and a United States citizen 
can be enforced and the injured party has his remedy in the 
Iederal or State courts of the United States. 

The Constitution of the United States (Art. 3, Sec. 2) 
provides that ** The judicial power shali extend to all cases 
in law and equity ... between a State or the citizens thereof 
and foreign States, citizens or subjects.’ This jurisdiction 
is, however, limited in the Federal courts by Section 24 of 
the Judicial Code, which provides :— 

“The District Courts (United States) shall have « 
diction as follows :-- 

“First. Of all suits of a civil nature, at 
equity, brought by the United States, or by any officer ther 
authorized by law to suc, or between citizens of the sare 
claiming lands under grants from different States ; 
matter in controversy exceeds, exclusive of interest and costs, the sum 
or valuc of three thousand dollars, and (a) arises under the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, or treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority, or (5) is between citizens 
of different States, or (¢) is between citizens of a State and foreign 
States, citizens, ov subjects. 

“No District Court shall have cognizance of any suit (except 
upon foreign bills of exchange) to recover upon any promissory 
note or other chose in action in favour of any assignee, or of any 
subsequent holder if such instrument be payable to bearer and be 
not made by any corporation, unless such suit might have been 
prosecuted in such court to recover upon said note or other chos 
in action if no assignment had been made: Provided, however, 
that the foregoing provision as to the sum or \ alu» of the matter 
in controversy shall not be construed to apply .o any of the cases 
mentioned in the succeeding paragraphs of this secuon.” 


common law or in 


or, wher 


The “ succeeding paragraphs ” mentioned in the proviso last 


above are twenty-five in number, but do not in any way 
affect the matter under consideration. 

The New York State law is quite explicit—Section 64 of 
the Civil Practice Act (State of New York), based on Article 6, 
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Section 1, of the New York State Constitution, provides as 
follows 3— ees re 

* Sec. 64.—The gencral jurisdiction in law and equity which 
the Supreme Court of the State possesses under the provisions of 
the Constitution includes all the jurisdiction which was possessed 
nd exercised by the Supreme Court of the Colony of New York 
at any time, and by the Court of Chancery in England on the fourth 
‘ay of July, 1776; with the exceptions, additions and limitations 
erated and imposed by the Constitution and laws of the State. 
Subject to those exceptions and limitations the Supreme Court 
of the State has all the powers and authority of each of those courts 
and exercises the same in like manner.” 

It would scem unnecessary to pursue the subject farther. 

ks are full of cases between alicns and citizens and 

The boo 
it would be a work of supercrogation to cite any.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Doxarp BAIN. 
619 Bramson Building, Buffaio, N.Y. 


TIPS 
[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.] 
Sirn,_1 have only recently acquired suflicient literary taste 
to become a reader of the Spectator, and was much interested 
in the article concerning ‘* Tips.” As a member of one of 
the callings referred to, I should, with your kind permission, 
Your contributor makes 
a grievance of his own lack of backbone. If he, and the 
public gen¢ rally, would resolutely set their faces against 
tipping. I think it would be found that in a short time the 
reproachful gaze would cease from troubling, and the itching 
palm would be at rest. We receivers of tips would then 
make a virtue of necessity and would display that dignity 
of character and disregard of filthy lucre which we are only 
prevented from acquiring by the weak-kneed generosity of 


like to say a word or two in reply. 


our superiors. 

Can * New 
how mu h better 
of a spirit of sturdy independenc 
that ilk than to vitiate all their better instincts 
Let your contributor 


and his aristocratic friends not realize 
in the establishment 


Poor ”’ 
it would be to assist 
among policemen, postmen 
and others of 
by the reckless distribution of tips ? 
say to himscif when next tempted to part with a * tanner” : 
“T will give this fellow nothing, and thereby save his soul. 
Poor man, he cannot sce the sears with which promiscuous 
plebeian and otherwise honest 
that his consideration for an 
not be appreciated, let him 
that in this world, where 
deed must serve 


tipping has marred his 
features.” And if he 
inferior s moral welfare 
self with the 


motives are always 


{cars 
will 
reflec 


¢ 


console hin tion 


a good olten 


suspcece 
as its own 1 ward. 

The course 
an extreme 


accustomed to having policemen and other canaille tip their 


which I advocate, however, is, I am aware, 


. and one difficult of attainment to a gentleman 


hats and make use of that glorious word “ sir” in his 
presence. And lest I should be suspected of posing as a 
sea-gi incorruptible, let me hasten to add that I myself 
have often, when asked by one whose beautifully cut 
garments and kindly patronizing tone’ proclaimed _ his 


potentialities as a source of tips, to direct him the way, 
prepared to remove my hand from its supporting belt and 
discreetly extend it in his direction, at the same time bringing 
my tongu into position for the utterance of that 
awe-inspiring monosyllable. But—and here is my grievance 

although my service as a policeman has been 


smartly 


—nhever vet, 
long and varied, have I had to make such acknowledgment 
of my inferiority. 

Perhaps * New Poor” will be good enough to forward 
me a “bob.” If so, I shall have the utmost pleasure in 
returning, through the Spectator, a postcard with the word 
“sir” the Iie will then 
have a standing testimony to the fact that the old social 
not, I shall 
assist in my 


reon as many times as he requires. 
values retain their pristine importance. If 
conclude that he is actuated by a 
moral ** uplift.” 

In reply to the inquiry of Mr. II. Stuart Fish in your issue 
of March 27th, it is an appalling fact that a policeman’s 
I understand that matters are even 


desire to 


wages are 70s. weekly. 
nore deplorable in the Colonies, where the * Bobby 
$30 per wet x. 

In conclusion, please accept my apologies for split infinitives 
and other lapses. My education, like my morals, is defective. 
—I am, Sir, &c., WwW. B. MM, 


” receives 


OF POLICEMEN, POSTMEN 

AND PORTERS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
If your correspondent who disputes the statements 
in my article on * Tips” will refer to the Report of the 
Desborough Committee he will see that an initial wage 
of 70s. a week was recommended for the police. This has 
been enforced by the Home Office, I think, in every Police 
Force in the kingdom, and no reduction, other than an 
increase in the abatement for pension contribution (now, I 
think, five per cent.) has taken place. It must be remembered 
that 70s. is the initial salary, the bottom of the scale, and that, 
in addition to salary, there are certain allowances —boots, 
clothes, lodgings, &c. 

The London postman starts at 89s. 7d. and proceeds ta 
78s. But there are allowances here also, and there are higher 
grades of Assistant Head Postman and Head Postman who 
get much more. 

Extract from the Report of the General Mecting of the 
G.W.R., 25th February, 1925, page 18 :— 

**The man tilling the land on one side of the fence 
gets 30s. while our porter on the other side of it receives 47s., and 
in addition clothing as well as other privileges accorded to our 
employees.” 

From 1926 G.W.R. Report (pages 7-8) :— 

“Total railway wages increased from £47,000,000 in 1913 to 
£120,000,000 in 1924.” 

I cannot find the 57s. 
it came from one of the Railway Reports. 
ONE OF 


THE WAGES 


Sir, 


(in Berkshire} 


wage reference at the moment, but 
I am, Sir. &c., 
THe New Poor, 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AND 
COUNTY EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I have considerable sympathy with what Mr. Pape and 
** Jex ” have written to you about their daughters attending 
* County ” schools. Certainly I agree that the more 
attend them from refined hx the better for the 
fortunate girls and the tone of the schools. But I respect 
those parents, of whom a few still exist, who refuse to use 


THE 


girls 


mes, less 


these schools from a genuine and self-respecting preference 
for paying for value received. They feel that to take 
* something for nothing” lowers self-respect, even though 
in this matter they would probably as ratepayers and tax- 


hbours, richer 





payers contribute a small share with their neig 
children’s education 
In one c1 


d S¢ hools the re 


and poorer, towards the cost of their 
which they consider their own responsibility. 
I think ** Jex”’ is unjust. In these rate-aide 
is often as great a devotion to games as in private schos 

It is encouraged for the girls’ health and to create esprit 
de corps in the schools. (Incidentally the girls take far less 


iticism 


7 
il 


care of the materials provided for games where they know 


that new balls, nets, &c., will be produced at no cost to 
themselves.) Also, **Jex” could find plenty of private 
schools where there is no more “luxury” than in County 


I am, Sir, &c., 
GOVERNOR OF a Cot 


schools. 


NTY Scuoou For GIRLS. 


INCOME TAX REFORM 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir ,—It seems likely that a recent legal decision will revive the 
project for assessing Income Tax upon the basisof the previous 
This change was recommended by the Royal 


year’s income. 
resented a Bill which was 


Commission and the Government 
eventually dropped in consequence of an outcry against some 
proposed administrative also included in the Bill, 
I refer especially to the proposed abolition of assessment by 
the support that proposal, 


Its advantages were clearly explained by the 


reilorms 


Local Commissioners. I wish t 
Royal Commis- 


sion, who were unanimous on the subject i were fully illus- 
trated in the evidence. But few read the Reports of Royal 
Commissions and fewer read the evider There have been 


, 


suggestions that the chan 
transfer 


ruards to the 
elected by the 
mumussioners are 


They are not 


would remove safes 
from 
taxpayers to the bureaucracy. The Local (¢ 
not elected by the taxpayers. But let that pass. 
officials. 


taxpayers and power persons 


It is more important to point out that Inspectors of Taxes 
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already have power to bring incomes on to the assessment 
roll, though with some circumlocution and delay, for which 
in the end the public has to pay ; that in the vast majority of 
cases the assessments are in fact prepared by the Inspectors 
and that the “‘ making ” or “* allowing ” of the assessments by 
the Local Commissioners is a sham and a make-believe, 
which is only a cause of delay, annoyance and expense. It 
cannot be otherwise. Assessment is always going on. 
Questions have to be asked and answered. Decisions cannot 
wait for the infrequent meetings of the Local Commissioners. 
No one has proposed to abolish the appeals to the local 
Commissioners. Some taxpayers like these local tribunals. 
Others, who do not, can go to the Special Commissioners in 
London. Let the safeguard of local appeals be preserved, 
but Iet not the public be misled into supposing that assessment 
by Local Commissioners is of any value to the taxpayer.— 
I an, Sir, &c., F. C. Gares. 
Heathfield. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Your plain speaking in last week’s issue of the Spectator 
on the subject of French policy and our craven subservience 
to it has been inspiring reading. Why has this not been made 
manifest, and so impossible, by the Press long ago? To the 
average Englishman with a modicum of common sense and 
patriotism this has been painfully and humiliatingly apparent 
ever since the armistice. The American Ambassador has 
rendered a real service to the cause of settlement, and has, 
in the main, spoken the cold truth, and, however harsh and 
disagreeable it is apt to sound, in the long run it is saving. 
France has been and is the greatest stumbling-block in the 
path of real peace and progress since the armistice. Unwilling, 
not unable, to pay her debts and face facts, her foreign policy 
has been as grossly out of touch with sanity and reality as 
her financial policy. She has obviously forgotten how com- 
pletely dependant she was during the War upon the help 
of the Anglo-Saxon nations. It meant the difference between 
survival and extinction to her, and must necessarily do so 
again in a similar crisis, especially if she wrecks the League 
of Nations by trying to dominate it. Her post-War record 
inspired, paradoxically, by a present sense of power, and panic 
as to the future, has alienated her late allies. America stands 
coldly aloof. We are repelled, but in our self-imposed weakness 
afraid to speak out. The inevitable result, however, unless 
France substitutes hard facts for present pretences, will be the 
final alienation of the English and German-speaking peoples. 
That would be a shattering blow to the present League, and 
to Latin intrigue; but if the United States, Britain and 
Germany cultivated an understanding in the real interest of 
peace and economic development, that would be a league 
indeed and unchallengeable. Further episodes of the 
Chanak, Lausanne and Geneva variety might bring it 
well within sight.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hersert W. Quarnic. 
St. Andrew's Vicarage, First Tower, Jersey. 


THE RIGHT USE OF EMIGRATION 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin,—I trust that my interest as an American in England’s 
welfare will be accepted as an excuse for commenting upon 
one of the expedients often brought forward as a remedy for 
unsatisfactory ‘conditions in England, namely, emigration. 
It is very easy to mistake relief of the individual for relief of 
the many; but remedy of the general situation is the real 
objective. It is necessary also to consider whether emigration 
has accomplished anything in the way of relieving over- 
population during years when there was a far greater chance 
of its accomplishing relief than can possibly exist at present. 

Students who have given careful study to this subject 
are, I believe, very nearly unanimous in the conclusion that 
in order to give relief, emigration from a congested area 
must be brought about rapidly and must be taken from reason- 
ably isolated districts. It must be taken from those districts 
in such quantity that it will remove something like a third 
of the people, so as to change radically, and at once, the 
standard of living of those who remain. Without this, 


emigration has no effect whatever in giving relief to over- 
population, but often serves merely to spread a discased social 


<< 


condition to new regions, as America knows to its cost, lt 
emigrants are drawn gradually from the area of congestion 
the power of multiplication that has created over-population 
fills all the gaps and leaves things practically as before, It 
has no more effect upon those who remain than was createg 
in the last century by the departure for America of a fey 
pairs of house sparrows and starlings, or by the more regen} 
subtraction of a few grey squirrels from America for the 
expected benefit of England. 

During the last century there were great waste spaces jp 
the world to be taken up, where white people could live ang 
raise children. There was free emigration of some thirty 
millions, but during that very time the population of Europe 
and of Britain bounded upward as never before. The pr. 
maining space still unoccupied is small by comparison, and 
there is no chance whatever at present of really relieving any 
congested country by emigration. 

It is surely a wrong to England to urge as a remedy some. 
thing that has so conclusively been shown to be no remedy, 
Emigration may be needed to help other regions, or tg 
strengthen the Empire; although it is worth considering 
whether those who are the most likely to succeed on the few 
remaining frontiers may not be the very ones most needed 
on the frontiers of thought and action at home. These are 
to be the main frontiers of the future. In any event, 
emigration should stand on its real merits and should not 
be urged as a remedy for existing over-population, when it 
is no remedy.—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. Brab.ey, 

60 State Street, Boston, 


GEORDIE PITMAN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Si1r,—I feel impelled to send you my thanks for this romantic 
and truthful tale of the miner. May I supplement the para- 
graph which refers to him as “ one of the most loyal, warm. 
hearted men alive, as responsive to any genuine sympathy 
and interest as any man alive ” ? 

Six months before Queen Victoria’s death I went to work 
in a mining parish, as a layman. My room became quickly the 
centre of a small coterie of these lads who night after night 
eame in, the sole hospitality being a cup of tea or cocoa, 
At the death of the Queen I was able by the help of the Vicar 
and others to take fourteen of them up to the funeral, starting at 
7 p.m. on the Friday night from Huddersfield (a three miles 
walk in snow) and returning at 2 a.m. on the Sunday morning, 
Nine months later I was ordained as deacon in Wakefield 
Cathedral, and these same boys walked the distance from 
Huddersfield before 8 a.m.,to be present at the service (in the 
absence of trains). 

A month later a few of them came to see me in my first 
curacy, a parish in Halifax. Within a weck a telegram came 
to ask me to go at once to see the most uncouth of a very 
courteous lot on his deathbed from a mine accident. In very 
truth there are three facts for us English to remember. 

1. Ina mining village “* in the midst of life we are in death.” 

2. We owe as a nation an untold debt of gratitude to the 
heroism of the uncomplaining wives and mothers. 

38. We have no more gallant lot than the miners. 

Cannot these three wonderful facts be more often expressed 
in public, and turned to a greater account? As this letter 
is very personal, I beg to sign myself anonymously.—I am, 
Sir, &c., PRESBYTER IGNOTUS. 

Perugia, Italy. 


DARK BLUE SPECTACLES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—We Cambridge sausages are quite accustomed to being 
cooked in Oxford frying-pans; as we eat pretty crisp and 
satisfactory we don’t much mind. Hence when we sce at the 
top of an athletic column: “Fine play by Oxford,” o 
* Grand up-hill fight by the Dark Blues,” or perhaps ** Oxford's 
bad luck,” we look at the bottom and finding—usually in very 
small print—** Cambridge won,” we smile. 

Still, the comments on the football, the sports, and above all 
the Boat Race, have been what popular preachers would call 
““a bit thick.” As to the last we are told that bot! boats 
were much below the average, and that Cambridge won by a 
fluke. As Cambridge won as they liked I wonder how the 
correspondents can possibly tell. The test is after all the race, 
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—— 
not what is written about it. Those who—why I cannot make 
out—had been prophesying for weeks that Oxford was going 
to win had to say something, and one of the reddest of their 
red herrings was the suggestion that Cambridge ought to have 
won by more than five lengths. They forgot that if you are 
to give a man a friendly lead he must be able to see you. 

The reason for all this praising of Oxford, in season and 
out of season, may be found perhaps in the well-known 
American story. A visitor expressed surprise that—was it ?— 
Seattle could maintain four newspapers. “ Why, you sce,” 
was the reply, ‘“‘ it takes at least four newspapers to maintain 
Seattle.” I rather fancy that poor old Oxford requires pushing 
elsewhere than on the river. It gets it whether it requires it 


or not.—I am, Sir, &c., Urnian Heep, M.A., Cantab. 


AMERICAN SALESMANSHIP 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
I am writing this in the hope that you will at some time 
or other find space for some information on the “ sales ”’ side 
of American industrial conditions. ‘*‘ The New Industrial 
Gospel” has given us the manufacturing and labour con- 
siderations ; I feel sure that many would be glad to know of 
their sales methods : 
1. Their methods of employing travellers. 
2, How the are covered by the policy of 
price reduction. 
3. The value of direct postal propaganda. 
4, Aspects of advertising. 
5. Sale through agents; sale through the trade generally, 
or sale direct to the public. 
6. Whether the policy of the consumer there to 
buy again *’ is peculiar to the American mind. 
7. The situation in respect to ** gradual payment ” 
and arrangements for financing them. 
—I am, Sir, &e., J.H. A. Witrenovuse. 
22 Redcliffe Gardens, London, S.W.10. 


Sir, 


*sales costs ”’ 


sc 


scrap and 


schemes 


FOURTEEN HOURS A DAY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAtTor.] 

Sin,—JIn its issue of March 13th, the Times Educational 
Supplement begins its first leading article entitled ‘** Young 
Workers’ Hours,”? thus :—‘* The statement of the Heme 
Seerctary in the House of Commons that the Government is 
unable to hold out any hope of dealing this Session with the 
one-clause Bill on the employment of young persons... 
will cause general disappointment. The time necessary for 
passing this measure, which has the support of all parties in 
the House of Commons, would be brief, while the social evils 
for which it provides a remedy are widespread and intolerable.” 

It then gives the following facts from a Circular issued by 
the Committee on Wage-carning Children (Denison House, 
$.W.) : that there are boys of fifteen employed as van-boys 
working fourteen hours a day and fifteen on Saturdays, with 
no period set apart for meals ; that page boys are working in 
night clubs until 8 or 4 in the morning ; that boys of fifteen 
are engaged in flock work for sixty-five hours a week, in 
wood-bundling seventy hours a week ; and so on, a shameful 
tale of exploitation. Those who are interested should obtain 
the paper and read both the summary of the Circular and the 
admirable leading article on it. This method of manu- 
facturing Bolshevists ought quickly to be abolished.—I am, 
Sir, «e., 462. 


THE GULLS ON THE THAMES 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In the interesting article on London Starlings the 
writer gives a date (1890) for the appearance of the gulls on 
the Thames. I find the following in my note-book under 
date February 28th, 1888 :— 

“Saw a curious sight from Waterloo Bridge; about sixty or 
seventy gulls congregated on the river beneath. They seem to 
have passed the day there, as I saw them again on my return about 
4.30.” 

I had been crossing the river almost daily from 1883 and 
had not observed any gulls previously.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Artictr T., Ww, 
The Uplands, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


BIRDS IN A TOWN 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—Some of your readers are interested in bird life, and 
may like to know that during the past week we have had 
a hawfinch and a great spotted woodpecker constantly at 
our bird table, which is on a terrace walk in the garden, 
and within a few yards of the dining-room windows. Two 
squirrels have regularly used the table through the winter, 
and nuthatches and tits of all sorts-—including the long-tailed 
-—and even such a shy bird as a jay. The interest of this 
information is perhaps increased by the fact that our house 
is within fifteen minutes’ walk of the centre of Bath. The 
bird-table, and also a bird bath, are near a big ilex tree, and 
this shelter undoubtedly contributes to the comparative 
confidence with which the birds and squirrels come to the 
table.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. F. Lipscoms. 
Bath. 
FLOWER NAMES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

was popularly 
I pro- 


Sir,—Sixty years ago “ variegated grass” 
known by the honest name of ** Gardeners’ Garters.” 
test against Mr. Dearmer’s approval of the finicking ** Ladies’ 
{ am, Sir, &c., 

SENECIO, 


Laces” as a worthy supersessor. 


“COURTS AND CAMPS IN INDIA” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—In the review of Courts and Camps in India your reviewer 
falls into two errors. Miss FitzRoy alludes to the Pear] 
Jelhi and rightly attributes it to Aurungzeb: it 
was the Pearl Mosque at Agra that was built by Shahjehan, 
Also he misquotes the author in her fine passage on the Taj 
Mahal. She wrote: ‘** You can no more bring its spirit within 


f sense ... not 
} 
i 


Mosque at 


the grasp o ‘within the grasp of saints 


con” Wee 


[ am, Sir, &c., 
BENGAL LANCER. 


POETRY 
TO A TAXPAYER 


(After Robert Burns.) 


1 makes nonsense. 


Knee breckit, gowfin’ carl, sae clever, 
Wi’ income earned by stout endeavour, 
Aw’ last year’s car whilk threatens ever 
fo gang agley. 
an’ maks ye shiver, 
But ye maun pay ! 


Je il turns the screw 


Each throttlin’? Budget’s toll increases, 
To prove the Departmental thesis 
That men are sheep wi’ gowden fleeces 
That need the shears, 
An’ gin the yield be short 0’ pieces 
They'll tak’ your ears! 


Silk shankit lass, cork-tippit brither, 
Strenuous sire, resourceful mither, 
The slope we're climbin’ a’ thegither, 
Is greased wi’ doles: 
The mair ye strive the mair ye slither, 
An’ siller rolls. 


The powers that be hae promised fairly, 
That by retrenchments needed sairly, 
We'd haunch an’ haggis cat fu’ squarely, 
Wi groats to scatter. 
Iment’s feast, spread unco sparely, 
Is oats an’ water. 


Still arc we blest compared wi’ mony, 
Wi’ freedom’s milk, an’ friendship’s honey : 
Sac lang’s we cheer a drouthy crony 
Wi barley bree, 
Or tramp the heath wi’ lassies bonny, 
We'll monarchs be! 


é R. Il. Marcorim. 
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‘a prologue about the origins of Philosophy in a m; 
A BOOK OF THE MOMEN 7 ccesianiaeaiedinadsaltt. * iedhaadil aad ue on the Reppin 


PHILOSOPHERS IN SHIRTSLEEVES 


[Coprricur in Tuc Unirep Sratres or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 
**Diogenes Laertius’’ Lives of Eminent Philosophers. 
With an English Translation by R. D. Hicks, M.A. The Loeb 
Classical Library. (London: Heinemann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Two volumes. 10s. 6d. per volume.) 
Di0GENEs Larrtivs the author of the Lives and Opinions of 
Eminent Philosophers, has almost always been regarded, and 
in a sense, justly, with contempt—regarded, that is, as not 
only a * Grub Street hack,” but a hack of a late and decadent 
period. The author, “whom we agree to call Laertius,” 
as Mr. Hicks says in the introduction to his translation, per- 
formed his task in the true Grub Street spirit. Like one of 
the contemporaries of Pope or Dr. Johnson, he manufactured 
lives of the ancient philosophers out of every procurable scrap 
of ancient gossip dealing with his subjects. He borrows, he 
copies, he makes excerpts and citations, and he weaves them, 
or rather jumbles them, together and produces a fine philo- 
sophic “* hash ” or “ resurrection pie.” 

But, though all this arraignment of Diogenes Lacrtius is a 
true bill, his book remains of deep and lasting interest. Laer- 
tius, though he had all the faults of the Byzantine Jitiéérateur, 
had nevertheless a keen eye for a good story. Though the 
muddy mixture of ignorance and carelessness, which was 
characteristic of him, spoiled many of the stories, he gives us 
a wonderful picture of the Greek philosophers in their shirt- 
sleeves. His work may be called “ coffee-house babble ” ; 
but coffee-house babble can be very interesting, and has the 
effect of humanizing those with whom it is concerned. Anec- 
dotes about Plato and Aristotle, Pythagoras, Zeno and 
Socrates, even when a good deal of the point is worn off, 
cannot but be attractive. Leven the stories which have little 
or no foundation in fact are worthy of record, since they show 
us particular facets of ancient opinion. Further, the miscel- 
lancous stuff of all kinds collected by Laertius, as, for example, 
the lists of the writings of the Philosophers, proves what a 
tremendous part the lovers of wisdom filled in Greek life. 
They were as common in the Grecian cities as ecclesiastics in the 
Middle Ages, and were as much the subjects of popular gossip. 

It is true that Diogenes Laertius stood a long way off from 
the men he wrote about; but, nevertheless, he was in the 
philosophic continuwm. There was no break in the culturai 
conditions which produced Phythagoras and those which 
gave the world the works of Seneca or of Marcus Aurelius. 
That, indeed, is one of the most amazing things about these 
Lives. The interval between his own times and the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, of whom Diogenes Laertius has a good 
deal to say, though his details are fuller in regard to the 
Golden Age of Athens, is close on a thousand years, ‘Trans- 
lated into modern terms, that means that our author was in 
the position in which a man writing nowadays would be in 
dealing with the days of Alfred or the Venerable Bede. To 
note the things that he records of people who were a thousand 
years before him makes one realize how the world of learning 
went back in the Dark Ages. 

Scholars and critics find very great difficulty in placing 
Laertius—in deciding, that is, whether he belonged to the 
Sceptics, or the Stoics, or the Epicureans. But that matters 
little. ‘To quote Mr. Hicks’s introduction once more, the 
essential fact about Lacrtius was that he was a Dryasdust, 
“vain and credulous, of multifarious reading, amazing 
industry, and insatiable curiosity.” In a word, he had exactly 
the qualities which make a compiler good literary company. 
“To countless good stories he has added decrees, epitaphs, 
epistles ; among other documents the last will and testament 
of no less than six philosophers.” 

To this last quotation I cannot forbear to add the comment, 
that the wills are not only delightful reading, but exceedingly 
curious. A lawyer of to-day might use them as a proof of the 
wisdom and good sense of our system of testamentary deposi- 
tion. Except that they do not have the statutory witnesses’ 
clause at the end, they would be accepted by our Courts. 

As generally happens with Grub Street literature, Laertius 
does not know how to begin his book. He babbles on in his 


He is incredible on suchatheme. In the first ten Sentences we 
have such ineptitudes as the following. ‘ Hephaestys lived 
48,863 years before Alexander of Macedon, and in the interval 
there occurred 373 solar and 832 lunar eclipses.” But Laertiys 
soon tires of parading his erudition. He begins to Set into his 
stride with Pythagoras, though strictly speaking his first 
* potted philosopher” is Thales. Of him and his astronomy 
we are told very interesting things. 

In the account of Thales, Laertius shows us what a very large 
amount of Shandyism he had in his mental equipment. He loved 
a paradox and an oddity quite as much as did the father of 
Tristram. For example, he tells us that when Thales Was 
asked why he had no children of his own, he replied * because 
he loved children.” How Mr. Shandy would haye loved such 
an answer and how oracularly would he have recommended 
it to Uncle Toby and Yorrick, and Dr. Slop. Yorrick woulg 
have understood it, Slop would have suspected it, Uncle Toby 
would probably have asked what Mrs. Thales thought of it, 

Thales was a great hand at the game of “ plain questions 
and crooked answers.” Here are one or two examples : 

“He held there was no difference between life and death. ‘Why 
then,’ said one, ‘do you not die?’ ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘ there jg 
no difference.” To the question which is older, day or night, he. 
replied: ‘Night is the older by one day.’ Someone asked him 


whether a man could hide an evil deed from the gods: * No,’ he 
replied, ‘nor yet an evil thought.’ To the adulterer who inquired 
if he should deny the charge upon oath he replied that perjury was 
no worse than adulterv. Being asked what is difficult, he replied, 
* To know oneself.” * What iseasy ?’ ‘To give advice to another 
‘What is most pleasant ?’ ‘Success.’ ‘What is the divine?’ 
* That which has neither beginning nor end.’ ‘To the question what 
was the strangest thing he had ever seen, his answer was, * An aged 
tyrant.’ ‘How can one best bear adversity ?”’ ‘Tf he should see 
his enemies in worse plight.” ‘ How shall we lead the best and most 
righteous life?’ ‘ By refraining from doing what we blame in 
others.’ ‘What man is happy ?’ ‘He who has a healthy body, 


” 


a resourceful mind and a docile nature.’ 

The remark about the tyrant is excellent and, though more 
eloquent and refined, seems allied to the American story of the 
South American President. After he had not been shot at for 
a whole fortnight, he remarked wistfully to a friend, * It’s the 
lack of interest in public affairs which is the curse of this 
country.” 

A book so chaotic as that of Laerlius can only be reviewed 
chaotically, and therefore I shall make no sort of apology for 
flying from Thales to Bias. Bias, it appears, anticipated Sir 
Robert Walpole. We are told, ** His apophthegm is: Most 
men are bad.” Sir Robert declared that there ought to be 
very few Prime Ministers because it was not good that many 
people should know how bad men are. 

At times Laertius found a corner for philosophy. For 
example, he tells us how Anaxagoras was the first man to set 
mind above matter, and began his treatise, which, he adds 
airily, “is composed in attractive and dignified language,” 
with the words, * All things were together ; then came Mind 
and set them in order.”’ He scems, indeed, to have been one 
of those wonderful Greck guessers who, without any right to 
do so from observation or study, hit on scientific theories 
which are now rapidly entering the sphere of ascertained facts. 

“He took as his principles the homoeomeries or homogeneous 

molecules ; for just as gold consists of fine particles which are callec 
gold-dust, so he held the whole universe to be compounded of minute 
bodies having parts homogeneous to themselves.” 
As the children would say, he is here getting “ very hot” in 
the search for the hidden electron. Certainly Laertius must 
be considered “ one up” here, for the passage shows that he 
had a truly inquiring mind. 

Plato's will is given in full and is weil worth comment. It 
begins with an excellent recital of his real estate, in which the 
boundaries are neatly sct out. The final clause is eloquent of 
Greek life. 

“ Euclides the lapidary owes me three minac. I enfranchise 
Artemis. I leave four household servants, Tychon, Bictas, Apollon- 
ides and Dionysius. Household furniture, as set down in the 
inventory of which Demetrius has the duplicate. 1 owe no one 
anything. My executors are Leosthenes, Speusippus, Demetrius, 
Hegias, Eurymedon, Callimachus and Thrasippus.” 

In our day readers can reckon Diogenes Laertius as 4 
kind of degenerate and Byzantine ]soswell—a writer to dip into 
in those states of mind when nothing will serve but snappy 
dialogue and light anecdote. J. Sr. Loe STracury. 
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A NEW COMPETITION 

The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a“ Specimen Day” in not 
more than 1,000 words. 

If only four hundred words are used we shall be so much the 
happier. But we have set the larger limit because some 
reader may have a ~ Specimen Day” particularly crowded 
with incident to describe, and all the life might be drained 
from the description if it were over-cramped. New readers 
must be informed of the meaning of our title. We have pub- 
lished in the Spectator several first-hand accounts of the hard- 
ships or excitements of a typical day s work in the life of a gas- 
fitter, an agricultural labourer, a miner, and others ; and some 
of our readers have written to compare their own struggles to 
make ends mect and to make time expansible —the difliculties 
of a doctor's wife or a clergyman’s wife. Now we do not insist 
in this competition that the “ Specimen Day ” should neces- 
sarily be one of continual toil. It may, if competitors choose, 
be as idle and carefree as possible. What we wish for is a 
genuine confession of how readers do live, and what fills a 
typical day for them. Perhaps some of our competitors will 
make up for lack of great and astonishing happenings by lively 
description of detail. We set no restrictions upon the treat- 
ment of the theme ; but every entry must describe a typical 
day in the competitor's own life, now or in the past, as he 
chooses. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Allentries must be received on or before Friday, May 14th. 

» 3 Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 


be found on page 99 of this issue. 
§. The name and address (or the pseudonym ) of every com- 
petitor must be written cles rly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into ¢ orrespondence with com yx titors, 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Few bishops have hunted ostriches, but Synesius did. He 
was passionately fond of sport, a philosopher, and writer with 
what isealled nowadays a human touch (of the bedside manner 
of his friend, Athanasius—not the Saint of that name—he 
writes, “the moment a notary is called in to draw up a will, he 
rompsin with him’’). Mr. FitzGerald is to be congratulated on 
rendering into English for the first time the whole of these 
vivid Letters of Synesius, which present an interesting picture 
of life at Athens, Alexandria and Constantinople at the end 
of the fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries of our era. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
* % * * 

Mr. Noppen has just published a carefully-written and 
beautifully-illustrated book on Westminster Abbey and its 
Ancient Art (Burrow. 21s.). The shrines of the Abbey tell 
the story of the faith of our fathers; this volume, which we 
shall review later, approaches its subject with reverence and 
deals with it with grace and loving care. 

% * * % 

Joseph Pulitzer was a very different man from W. T. Stead, 
but he shares with the latter the distinction of being a noted 
journalist, “*a superman of the street.” Messrs. Geoffrey 
Bles have just published Joseph Pulitzer, by Mr. Seitz (16s.), 
telling the story of this Hungarian lad who swam ashore in 
Boston harbour in 1864, and some twenty years later became 
a millionaire who made and unmade politicians. This book 
is full of aneedotes and character-sketches of the men 
who made modern America. It will be reviewed later. 

% * * * 

Romantic France, by Miss Elsner (Jenkins. 10s. 6d.), tells 
us of Avignon, with its Popes and Anti-Popes, the Courts of 
Love of the troubadours, Queen Jeanne, King René, and a 
hundred other delightful scenes and characters. This is a 
fascinating book. The thirty-one rules of love by which the 
troubadours agreed to abide are given in full: we quote one, 
“ A person who cannot keep a secret can never be a lover.” 

* * * 1 
An original and apparently a practical little book is 


The Walking Slick Method of Self-Defence, written by an 
officer of the Indian Police (Athletic Publications. 3s.). 
Among various weighty testimonials to this method of self- 
defence we notice one from Lord Lloyd, then Guvernor of 
Bombay. The author tells us that “The daintiest lady 
sartying a walking cane is a match for the burliest hooligan,” 
and we can well believe that she would be, if she would 
cultivate the Flicks and Flips here set forth. To deliver a 
Flip sounds simple: ‘“ From any position spring at your 
opponent with point of stick straight for face, judging your 
distance so as to reach opponent with fully extended arm, 
Make contact by jerking the wrist up.” Certainly a convine- 
ing argument. 
* * ak * 

But perhaps, in matters of self-defence, it would be well 
to be guided by M. Georges Carpentier, who has written an 
excellent book on The Art of Boxing (Harrap. 3s. 6d.). 
There is a good picture of the “ fistic Apollo” delivering 
his famous whip punch, a right hand slash with all his 
length and strength behind it, which has sent many an 
opponent down for the count. 

Hf ES 4 * 

The Book of American Negro Spirituals (Chapman and 
IIall. 12s. 6d.) gives the words and music of those remarkable 
expressions of the genius of the American negro that combine 
the throb of African rhythms and the cry of a people once 
oppressed, with a child-like, yet compelling phrasing of 
Christian sentiment. Will it be understood in England ? 
We hope so. But to appreciate the majesty of, for instance, 

**Go down Moses 
Way down in Egypt’s land 
Tell ole Pharaoh 
To let my people go” 
we must hear Africans chanting it in their own church, 
somewhcre down the Dixie trail. 


SOUL AND BODY 


Psychology. By Everett Dean Martin. 

Almost Human. By Robert M. Yerkes. 

The Glands Regulating Personality. By 
(Macmillans. 14s.) 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Louis Berman. 


Psycno.ocy is, or should be, the corner-stone of the natural 
sciences and the foundation of the spiritual sciences: the 
region it deals with is exactly in the juncture of body and soul. 
It is still a baby science—one might almost say a barbarian 
science. There has been a touch of demonology about it, a 
sulphurous air unfit for ordinary breathing. But those por- 
tents, we shall hope, announce a marvellous coming-to-age ; 
they are promises not of wickedness but of greatness. 

The relation it bears to the rest of knowledge can best be 
shown in the fact that the psychologist is concerned with the 
reallest and most concrete of all things, actual personal con. 
sciousnesses. The biologist has sufficiently mobile subjects, 
and he tries to elucidate very notable and strange processes. 
His branch of science may be called more real than that of the 
physicist. But the subjects of the psychologist are not only 
alive, not only elusive and hard to pin down in the laboratory ; 
they have not only sensations and passions. They live in 
another dimension; they have wills and self-conscious pur- 
poses; they have arts and religions, and, more beautifully to 
the point, they invent or discover the very sciences themselves. 
And when we think that the psychologist reduces to compre- 
hension, and the psychoanalyst works upon, the motive power 
for civilizations and cultures and understandings of the world, 
we may well be aghast that the baby should have such dyna- 
mite in its hands. Especially since they are only too apt to 
deny us the fantasy of the guardian angel ! 

But by psychology we mean something very different from 
Professor Martin’s psychology. He has obstinately been 
trying to instil into the members of the People’s Institute, 
New York, the belief that the subject-matters of psychology 
and of chemistry are the same. Ile resolutely refuses to accept 
a place of any peculiar dignity for psychology. It might have 
been thought that the members of a People’s Institute were 
the last people on earth who should be provided with the 
purest and bitterest of mechanistic dogmas. There have 
been sad results of such teaching in Russia. But Professor 
Martin is incorrigible. He finds Herbert Spencer far too 
idealistic for his taste. He brings against Herr Freud the 
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charge of being mystical. It is interesting to examine the 
cause of this accusation. Professor Martin starts with the 
desire to attach himself to a metaphysical system impervious 
to attack on the score of “ admitting too much.” The origin 
of behaviouristic and mechanistic theories is in the passion not 
to give anything away, not to proceed a step beyond the 
obvious. Armed with his system, Professor Martin, at best a 
laboratory psychologist, can pluck up courage to call Professor 
Freud unpractical. He calls him unpractical because it is 
exactly with the real problems of life and of consciousness that 
psychoanalysts are occupied. Of course, if his theory leads 
him to consider life and consciousness unwarrantable hypo- 
theses, he will find a scientist who deals with them unscientific. 

But Professor Martin is very well versed in his own theories ; 
he has, moreover, many valuable records of observation to 
bring forward when he is not too busy denouncing anyone 
who ever allowed a pinch of reality to the soul or assuring us 
that religion is an “ escape mechanism.” There is a kind of 
sturdy common sense in his casual opinions that makes the 
book good reading. He never denies himself the use of a 
word, for example, because he has previously denied meaning 
to the concept it represents. After several sections devoted 
to criticism of the concept of a “ group mind,” we find him 
talking of ‘* crowd thinking ” and of “ the function of crowd 
ideas.’ Anyone who wishes to inform himself of the opinions 
of a typical physiological psychologist could hardly find a 
handier book to begin with. 

In Almost Human Professor Robert Yerkes writes a popular 
and gossipy account of a colony of apes established by Sefora 
Rosalia Abreu in Cuba. This account is quite hopelessly un- 
scientific; it sets out to prove, one might almost say, that 
monkeys have souls three-quarters human by noting instances 
of maternal devotion, cupboard love, playfulness, displays of 
passion, initiative capacity and so forth. At times it would 
seem thai Professor Yerkes is not very well acquainted with the 
habits of other animals; for he tells an incident of a monkey 
licking over and reviving her apparently stillborn child as 
though it might possibly be an unparalleled case of intelli- 
The only part in which a decent rigour of experiment 
shines through is in the résumé of Professor Kochler’s book, 
The Mentality of Apes, which was reviewed in the Spectator 
some months ago. As an example of Professor Yerkes’ extreme 
looseness of thought we may mention his belief that the 
differences between man and man and between one race 
and another “are not more significant than those found in 
the anthropoid apes.” 

Nor can Dr. Louis Berman's The Glands Regulating Per- 
sonality be recommended to a clear-minded reader. The 
treatise is ambitious; Dr. Berman sets out to describe the 
working of all the ductless glands of the body and to exhibit 
the characters and types which excess or deficiency of the 
different secretions accompanies. It is a pity that so im- 
portant a subject should be treated in so ill-digested a style. 
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MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL 
EDUCATION 


By Bertrand Russell. 


ON 


On Education. (Allen and Unwin 6s.) 


Tuts is an essentially practical book. Mr. Russell has written 
rather as the absorbed and intelligent father than as a well- 
known British philosopher. His book, he tells us in the 
introduction, is intended to be of real use to ordinary parents 
who are bothered about the proper way in which to bring up 
their children, and feel uneasily that modern scicnce and modern 
psychology have made important discoveries which could 
help them in their task; Mr. Russell, with great clarity of 
diction, has, in this little easily read book, made the essentials 
of this body of recently ascertained knowledge accessible to 
the layman. The latter half of his book is an admirable 
blending of practical and theoretical knowledge. We gives 
us the views of the modern psychologist and then relates them 
closely to his own everyday experience with his two children. 

This part of the book is close, detailed, and is, in a sense, 
a text-book, but to the general reader it cannot be as inter- 
esting as the first two chapters. In these two chapters Mr. 
Russell defines his view as to the nature and aims of education. 
It is impossible to summarize them, since they themselves 
are a terse summary of what any other writer but Mr. Russell 


—<—<—<—— 


would have expressed in a hundred thousand words, y, 
Russell holds the balance very justly between what may by 
ealled utilitarian education and “ pure” 


education (i-e., an 
education as an aim in itself). 


He sums up as follows :— 

** Physical evil can, if we choose, be reduced to very smal] propor 
tions. It would be possible, by organisation and science, to feed 
and house the whole population of the world, not luxuriously but 
sufficiently to prevent great suffering. It would be possible to 
combat disease, and to make chronic ill-health very rare. [¢ would 
bo possible to prevent the increase of -population from outrypp; 
improvements in the food supply. The great terrors which hays 
darkened the subconscious mind of the race, bringing cruelt 
oppression, and war in their train, could be so much diminished ag 
to beno longer important. All this isof such immeasurable value to 
human life that we dare not oppose the sort of education which will 
tend to bring it about. In such an education, applied science yj 
have to be tho chief ingredient. Without physics and physiolo 
and psychology, we cannot build the new world. We can build } 
without Latin and Greek, without Dante and Shakespeare, withoy 
Bach and Mozart. That is the great argument in favour of g utili. 
tarianeducation. I have stated it strongly, because I feel it strongly 
Nevertheless, there is another side to the question. What will he 
the good of the conquest of leisure and health, if no one remember 
how to use them ? The war against physical evil, like every othe; 
war, must not be conducted with such fury as to render men 
incapable of the arts of peace. What the world possesses of ultimate 
good must not be allowed to perish in the struggle against evil.” 

He then goes on to point out how intensely important jt 
is that we should realize what we are doing when we wield 
the weapon of education, for, as he shows, education jis g 
far more potent instrument in the formation of the young 
than most people are willing to admit. He instances four 
great systems of education, the Chinese, the Jesuit, the 
Japanese and the English Public School system, and he shows 
that each system did succeed in producing large numbers of 
the type of individual which it set out to produce. The 
Chinaman beeame elegantly sceptical, shrewdly pacifist, 
intellectually indolent, and his civilization proved far the most 
enduring that has ever been established, but failed to unlock 
the secrets of modern The Japanese with their 
tyranny of State-formed opinion have succeeded in moderniz- 
ing Japan in a single generation, but at the cost of freedom 
and variety of thought. The Jesuits stemmed the advance of 
Protestantism and established the counter reformation in 
at least half of Europe, while Dr. Arnold succeeded in turning 
out large numbers of young men of a type admirably 
suited to man the administrative and judici 
the huge British Empire. Thus, on the one hand, says Mr, 
Russell, we have the Chinese system which produced a race 
too sceptical and therefore too static, and in the case of the 
other systems a type which was too credulous of the dogmas 
with which they had been imbued. 

In any case the moral is this: it is immensely important 
for us to realize that education does, in the great majority 
of cases, accomplish what it sets out to accomplish. There- 
fore we must make up our minds very carefully indeed as to 
what the ultimate aim of our educational system should be. 
Whether parents will consider that Mr. Russell is a good 
mentor in educational matters is a question we must leave 
our readers to decide, but there is no denying the interest and 
importance of this book. 
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TO MAKE ONE’S 


A Book of Scents and Dishes. 
and Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 
Menu and Recipe Book. By D. D. Cottington Taylor. (Good 

House Keeping. 2s. 6d.) 


MOUTH 


By Dorothy Allhusen. 


WATER 


(Williams 


“Wuy should not a cookery book be interesting ?” asks 
Mrs. Allhusen in her introduction to Scents and Dishes. She adds 
that the old books were, but we doubt whether they were better 
than this or whether anyone has ever before so neatly combined 
a delicate and discursive allusiveness to history and manners 
with a constant eye to the business in hand—how to enjoy our 
meals. 

“Four hundred years ago,” the author tells us, “ the 
English had four meals a day ; breakfast at 7 a.m., dinner 3 
10 a.m., supper at 4 p.m. and livery at 8 p.m. Graduall) 
the dinner hour has shifted. Henry VII dined at 11 a.m. 
Oliver Cromwell added to the sum of his delinquencies by 
moving the hour to one. Addison, we know, dined at 2 p.m. 


and Pope, with great indignation, refused an invitation of 
Lady Suffolk, who actually expected him to join her for the 
To a friend he spoke of the 


great meal of the day at 4 p.m. 
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innovation as the beginning of the end. How could people 
test if the young, inflamed by these vicious habits, trod the 
of degeneracy? ‘‘I will not sanction such proceedings 
by my presence i asserted the affronted poet.” Johnson, we 
earn, boasted of the niceness of his palate (we had imagined 
him a gastronomic barbarian) and declared that women might 
pe able to spin but could not write a book on cookery. Pos- 
terity has confounded the lexicographer. This is a book 
ghich would have appealed to Dr. Johnson as much as it will 
appeal to the housewife of to-day. There is matter for all 
minds here, and dishes for all tastes. 

Very truly our author observes that a healthy man wants 
solid food for daily use—beef, apple tart, Stilton, rather than 
soufflés, timbales and patisseries. Women as a whole prefer 
lighter viands—vol-au-vent, cakes, ices. Children prefer plain 
fare, and we would underline this sagacious sentence, “ the 
myth relating to the nourishing propertics of milk puddings 
&c., has mercifully been exploded and the modern child is no 
longer expected to plough through an ill-cooked and stodgy 
milk pudding every day of the weck.” 

Queen Elizabeth’s favourite drink was mead prepared by 
boiling together honey, water, spices, herbs and lemons. The 
liquid was allowed to stand for three months and then bottled 
for use. A fiercer, indeed a terrific, brew can be made from 
this recipe supplied by Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell: One 
quart of brandy, half a pint of rum, one quart champagne, 
two glasses Curacoa, sugar, the thin rind of six lemons, one 
quart strong green tea, one pineapple. We must refer 
readers to the book for directions as to how to mix the ingre- 
dients, merely suggesting that on page 165 there is a good 
recipe for the moment when ‘“ you feel peevishness is over- 
taking you again’: it is quite simple 
two good oranges and three teaspoonfuls of good brandy, 
mixed. We may add, from personal experience, that a 
cocktail, more wholesome than the average, can be made by 
combining the juice of an orange with a dash of gin, a 
dash of French Vermouth, a teaspoonful of Green Chartreuse 
and a few drops of rum; shake the whole with ice. The 
substitution of a lemon for the orange makes a drier drink. 
But there is little about aleohol in Mrs. Allhusen’s book 
and much about good cooking. 

We could quote for pages from Scents and Dishes on delicious 
menus for soups, fishes, meat, poultry, vegetables, savouries, 
eggs, puddings, beverages, as well as recipes for biscuits and 
cakes, jams, confectionery, children’s food and the preparation 
of potpourri, but space compels us to leave this singularly 
delightful volume. Even those 
pride themselves on a discriminating palate should buy this 
book, for it is for the connoisseur and chef as much as for the 
amateur in cating. We are all amateurs of that art: we 
should all read this classic of cooking. 

“Good Housekeeping,” whose kitchen laboratory is well 
known, have published a very practical Menu and Recipe 
Book, by Mr. D. D. Cottington Taylor. This little volume has 
not the scope or range of Scents and Dishes; on the other 
hand, it may be found to be more immediately useful to the 
young housewife, especially to one whose early years were not 
blessed by the refinements which in this imperfect world are 
largely the prerogative of the leisured class. ‘* The flowers used 
for decoration should always be fresh and so arranged that 
they do not render cross-table conversation difficult.” This 
is wise and often neglected advice. We wish the author had 
added that coffee must be freshly ground and that iced soup is 
a treacherous dish, disgusting if strength, flavourand tempera- 
ture are not exactly right. There is an excellent article on 
cooking by temperature and good suggestions for dishes suit- 
able to the various seasons ; also menus for dance suppers, 
garden parties, wedding breakfasts and the school tuck box. 
This book is obviously prepared by an expert in household 
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Management, and may be thoroughly recommended. It is 
exceptionally good value at half a crown. 
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PULPIT AND THE 
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Broken Lights. By Harold Begbiec. 
The Art of Extempore Speaking. 
LL.D., D.C.L. (Herbert Jenkins. 3s. 6d.) 
The Art of Preaching. By Harold Ford, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 2s. 6d.) 


THE 


(Mills and Boon. 5s.) 
By Harold Ford, M.A.; 


To be able to understand the outlook of other people is a gift, 
but having understood, to be able to state it clearly and fairly 
without partisanship and without bitterness is a grace. 
Those who read Mr. Harold Begbie’s newspaper articles on 
the various phases of religious belief will be glad to know 
that he has expanded them into a book which is a model 
of clearness and of fairness. Anglo-Catholic, Evangelical, 
Modernist, Quaker, Methodist and Agnostic alike are caught 
in the sympathetic mind and thoughtfully 
examined. 

Mr. Begbie makes much the same appeal as Donald Hankey 
did in his articles published in the Spectator during the War. 
** Every school of religious opinion,’ he writes, ** is a beam of 
light broken from the white radiance of eternity,” 
ends his book with a brief appeal for tolerance and earnest- 
ness: a willingness ** to recognize as co-workers all those who 


web of his 


and he 


sincerely serve truth, goodness and beauty.” 

Granted the message—whichever message it be—how shail 
it be delivered? Dr. Ford has written two excellent and 
compact guides on how to speak and how to prepare for speak- 
ing, and on the pitfalls to be avoided by the orator, whether 
he be layman or cleric, amateur or professional. 

One welcomes the frank recognition of the deficiencies ot 
both matter and manner to which he alludes. Dr. Ford is 
an oratorical anatomist, so to speak, who teaches us how te 
make up skeleton speeches and sermons, and how to clothe 
the bones so that we shall make them live. He is undoubtedly 
right in saying that self improvement is easy if taken in 
hand seriously : such training is a duty owed to their hearers 
by all who preach or speak. Yet I believe the root 
of the matter, so far as the pulpit is concerned, lies deeper 
than he recognizes. 

Meditation, prayer and study are deeply necessary tor 
the highest spiritual fruits, but I think that the aver 
churechgoer would say that his greatest trial is to listen to 
the pulpit oratory of men who really do not know the world 
ss life and its 


as it is, men who have no experience of bu 


troubles, and who fail to grasp the extent to which psycholo 
and physiology enter into the ups and downs of thi 

It is said that a coloured preacher, taken to task by one 
of his elders for dealing with subjects which, the latter said, 
were inscrutable, replied with dignity, ** I am here, sah, to 
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Rejuvenating the Mind 
By CHARLES MURREY 





O much correspondence has resulted from my 

article “ The Golden Book,” which appeared in 

these columns a few weeks ago, that it is evident 
that I touched upon a matter of lively interest, and I 
gladly return to the subject. 

I recently met an old professional friend—a man of 
middle age and comfortably circumstanced. He had got 
to that stage known as “ taking things easily,” a phrase 
which does not usually represent the true state of affairs. 
More often than not it means, actually, that a man is 
beginning to lose the true savour of life—that his interests 
and his energies are on the wane, and that, generally, he 
is showing all the symptoms of advancing years. 

That was undeniably the case with my friend when I 
saw him previously; physically and mentally he was a 
tired and “ bored” man. Having accumulated the means 
of enjoying life, he confessed himself unable to do so, 

Meeting him, however, after a lapse of some months, 
I was genuinely astonished at his changed aspect. He 
seemed to have been galvanized into a fresh lease of 
youth and energy. The wearied lack-lustre look had 
passed from him and his renewed zest in life was 
apparent in every word and in every action. Physically 
and mentally he had been recalled to life: I cannot put 
it more truthfully. 

What was the secret of the change ? It was simply 
that he had been studying those very books of which I 
wrote recently—the Galton books—and I was delighted 
to find that he was, if possible, even more enthusiastic 
about them than I am myself. 

In my previous article I expressed a half fear that I 
might be accused of exaggeration in my appreciations of 
the Galton System, but here was living evidence of the 
fact that I had, if anything, wader-stated, rather than 
over-stated, the case. 

THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS. 

licre is where we touch the field of greatest useful- 
ness for the Galton System of Mind Training. By far 
too many people mind-training is, short-sightedly, re- 
garded merely as a means of helping a man to earn a 
larger salary or to “get on” in his vocation. That the 
Galton System does a highly useful and successful work 
in this direction is not to be denied, but I resent it being 
regarded as the only—or even the chief—benefit to be 
derived from it. It is of far greater value as a means 
to making life fuller, more interesting, and more 
purposeful generally. 

In the booklet, which is published by the Galton 
Institute (and which is supplied free of charge to those 
who are interested in the subject), there is a very remark- 
able chapter, “ The Science of Happiness,” which will 
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be read, I am sure, with especial interest by meg and 
women who are approaching, or who have actygy 
entered upon, the middle term of life. “ The Science 
of Happiness” deals in a most practical and Straight. 
forward fashion with the problems and difficulties, ‘4, 
doubts and disappointments, which are peculiar to midd, 
age. I think none who read it will fail to see that th. 
Galton Course offers them something which will 
literally transform their lives—something which jg 
becoming more imperatively necessary every day of oy 
lives in these strenuous, over-wrought times. 


A SECRET OF YOUTH. 


It should be realized that youth is far more a matte; 
of mind than of body. The woman who visits the beayty 
parlour in search of prolonged youth and the middk. 
aged man who “ takes up golf ” with the same idea may 
at first, disbelieve the assertion. But let them analyse 
themselves with a little understanding of the influence of 
mind upon body and they will recognize that the firy 
waning of youth took place when they gave themselyes 
up to worry and boredom and lost the enthusiasms ang 
interests of earlier days. 

Apart from these phases, moreover, the Galton System 
makes a very strong appeal to that large class of people 
who, occupied in making money and position, have had 
little or no opportunity of cultivating their minds. It js 
something of a tragedy to observe the number of pros- 
perous people who have to confess to unacquaintance 
with any of those subjects which are generally indicated 
by the term “culture.” They are, in a sense, shut out 
from the larger world, confined in the narrowest spheres 
of thought and conversation. Their only refuge from 
boredom and worry is to seek distraction in excitement 
and change. 

To such as these a study of the Galton System would 
undoubtedly mean wot a “ recalling to life,” but the open- 
ing up of a far wider and brighter prospect of life than 
has hitherto been displayed to them. Only those who 
have experienced the thrill which comes with a new and 
vivid interest, a fresh and deep emotion, can realize the 
degree in which the Galton System is capable of trans- 
forming a listless and ageing man or woman of middle 
age into a bright and interesting personality capable of 
making the second half of life as full of action, achieve 
nent and happiness as the earlier half, 

Here, then, as I said, is the greater field of activity for 
the Galton System. By all means let the ambitious young 
business or professional man study it in order to improve 
his standing and his salary: he will certainly not be dis- 
appointed in it. But let him not forget to apply its prin- 
ciples to his social and intellectual interests in life, The 
increased business efficiency and the improved financial 
position are but a small part of the benefits which the 
Galton System can confer upon those who study it. 

CHARLES Mvcrrey. 





The Galton System 


is the production of an eminent English 
psychologist whose work in this direction is 
famous throughout the world. The Galton 

Course has been justly described as “the master 

course.” It deals with important phases of 

mental training which have never before been 

dealt with. 

The Galton Course is completely up to date 
and trains every faculiy of the mind upon soundly practical 
and natural lines. There are no mnemonics or other arti- 
ficial aids. The Course is admirably designed to serve not only 
the purposes of those whose primary aim is business or profes- 
sional advancement, but also that far larger class who realize that 
mental efficiency is strictly essential not only in the business or 
professional sense, but in every aspect of life. 

The Galton Course is offered in the strong confidence that 
none can fail to derive large benefit from it, and that the 
principles taught in its 12 lessons will enable the student—no 
matter of what age or sex—to attain with surety any reasonable 
ambition. ‘ 

The Galton Course is fully explained in an interesting booklet, 


hee e _— 21 ° esnk hin r ] . + 
which also contains a bricf outline of cach lesson and a sum- 


mary of the entire Course. Copies of this book will be sent, free 
and post free, to any address upon receipt of a postcard or the 
following coupon: 

See es ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee Gee Gee ee ee ee 
Secretary B., S. 10.4.26. | 
The Galton Institute of Mind Training, 

90 GT. RUSSELL STREET 
(adjoining the British Museum), LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Please post me (free and post free) a copy of your 
booklet, with particulars of your method of instruction, 

cost of fees for the course, &c. 


It is understood that in sending this coupon I do not | 
incur expense or obligation of any kind. 
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romise that the preacher imbued with Mr. Begbie’s spirit 
and fortified by Dr. Ford’s directions will be able to perform 
this feat. But at least he would keep somnolent worshippers 
awake, and make some at least enter the house of God with 
gladness who now stay away. 


KE. S. Il. 


CHINESE BEAUTY OF COLOUR 
AND LINE 


The Catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos Collection of 
Chinese, Corean and Persian Pottery and Porcelain. 
By R. L. Hobson. (Volume II. Ernest Benn. £12 12s.) 

Tur appearance of the successive volumes of Mr. Hobson's 

catalogue of the Eumorfopoulos collection of Orient tl pottery 

is eagerly awaited by connoisseurs. The publication of this 
great work is indeed an event of importance in the annals 
of English book production, for the book is not only in itself 

a work of art which will stand comparison with the best that 

have been produced in any country, but also the last word on 

the subject from one who has a well-deserved reputation as 
the foremost authority in the world on Chinese ceramics. 

The new volume perhaps shows less variety of content 
than the first, but it comprises a score of works of art 
in pottery of suc h beauty that they could not fail to arrest 
attention. ‘The author speaks of “refinement of colour 
and form’ as the keynote of the pottery of the Sung 
period, and a glance through the pilates of this volume, devoted 
to only a portion of the wares of that dynasty, is enough to 
prove the justness of his criticism. 

The wares included are those grouped under the type head- 
ings of Ju, Kuan, Ko, Lune-clriian and Chien; the various 
Chiin and 'Tz‘ii-chou wares are presumably reserved for the 
third volume of the catalogue. Mr. Hobson sounds a wise 
warning against over-hasty precision in geographical classi- 
fication, and this is characteristic of the admirable attitude 
of reserve and the honesty of outlook which make his work 
an honour to English scholarship. 

When every reservation has been made, however, it is 
clear that progress is steadily being made in our knowledge 
of these carly wares. Fifty years ago the names of Sung 
and Yiian, to say nothing of Han or Ttang, were virtually 
unknown to the many admirers and collectors of Chinese 
porcelain of the later dynasties. ‘The mention of a Chiin 
porcelain bulb-bowl and the little woodcut with which it is 
illustrated in Fortune’s Residence Among the Chinese (1857) 
is an isolated curiosity which it is interesting to find confirmed 
by recent discoverit Only in 1883, so far as we know, did 
the first wanderers of Sung porcelain reach England in the 
shape of a few specimens of the Ting, Ko and Chiin types 
sent from Peking to the South Kensington Museum. 
Not until the beginning of the present century did these 
early wares appear in the West in any quantity, and even 
when Mr. Hobson, little more than ten years ago, published 
his first great work on Chinese pottery, he was able to speak 
with much less assurance than now he finds possible. The 
first group of wares in this new volume, illustrating the 
famous Ju porcelain, is a remarkable case in point. They 
are now hailed as being amongst the most beautiful of all 
known kinds of pottery, yet before the War they were of the 
greatest rarity and their true character passed altogether 
without recognition. Mr. Hobson has also done well to point 
out the misconceptions that have arisen through the faulty 
translations from the Chinese in the works of Dr. Bushell, 
to whom, however, as a pioneer of the study, the thanks of his 
followers will always be due. 

These archaeological questions are of interest to the expert 
and collector, but to the general reader it is the aesthetic 
satisfaction to be derived from the illustrations which gives 
to this book its chief attraction. We range with equal 
Pleasure through the cool watery blues of the Ju, the stone 
greys of the Ko, the gorgeous hues of the Kuan or the solidly 
satisfying greens and browns of the celadon and Chien wares, 
whilst at every turn of the page we find subtle beauties of 
shape, or unfaltering strength of line in carved or engraved 
decoration. It is indeed matter of congratulation that such 
8 collection as that of Mr. Eumorfopoulos should have found 
&@ home in London, 

Bernarp Rackuam. 


Tue first article in the Nineteenth Century is signed by two 
Frenchmen—M. André and M. Adrien Paulian. ‘ Is France 
making for a dictatorship?” they ask. A_ responsible 
portion of the French Press declare that she is, and * looking 
at it generally the picture of France in this year, 1926, 
presents much analogy with that of 1799.’ Nevertheless our 
authors would not have us “ take things tragically.’ ‘“ A 
usurpatory dictatorship” is not in their opinion likely. 
A constitutional settlement is still possible. Among other 
not improbable expedients is suggested the pressing of the 
Presidential power to its ultimate limit, thus producing 
a virtual dictatorship within constitutional bounds. In 
* Rival Land Policies’ Sir Henry Rew declares that 
“the vision of an agreed agricultural policy would appear 
to have receded ” of late years, the thread of its development 
having been broken by the War. The position at the moment 
presents great difliculties. ‘The diminishing area of productive 
land in this country, amounting to less than three-quarters 
of an acre per head of the population, is, Sir Henry Rew 
points out, largely occupied by those who are indifferent 
to its economic possibilities. The principle that the occupa- 
tion of agricultural land should be conditional on its being 
put to proper use has been condemned by Conservatives as 
Socialistic. The writer does not agree that it is rightly so-called, 
and pleads for an attempt to consider the matter without 
party bitterness and to see whether cnough common ground 
does not exist between agriculturists on both sides of the 
House upon which to found “An Agreed Policy.’ “A 
Reading Clergy,” by Mr. W. J. Ferrar, and “The Plight 
of Rural Schools” are well informed articles such as should 
interest all those who care about rural conditions and the 
religious life of the countryside. 

* George Bernard Shaw Self-revealed ” is the title of the 
first article in The Fortnightly Review. It is written by Mr. 
Archibald Henderson, takes the form of a sort of dialogue or 
interview, and is described as Part I. Whether the words 
put into Mr. Shaw’s mouth are to be regarded as actually 
spoken by him or whether the whole thing is imaginary is 
not indicated. If the conversation actually took place it 
will interest Mr. Shaw’s immense public. But if it is not 
true it is not a striking invention. M. Emile Cammaerts 
contributes a culogy of Cardinal Mercier, and succeeds, 
unlike so many eulogists, not only in calling forth a con- 
ventional response from his readers but in touching and 
charming their hearts. 

In this month’s Blackwood Mr. Louis Magrath King adds 
some striking pictures to his gallery of ‘* Modern Chinese 
Portraits,’ and Mr. David Hannay draws in sad colours 2 
picture of ‘* Francis Xavier.” He strips the saint of his 
courtesy title and his adventures of all supernatural clement. 
Much that is interesting remains, but in his determination to 
be severely rational Mr. Hannay fails to account of the 
charm and magnetism of the Aposile of India. 

Mr. Charles Masterman contributes to the Conlemporary 
a rather despairing article on “Coal.” Ue analyses the 
report of the Coal Commission which “as a diagnosis of the 
condition of the British coal industry” can, ke thinks, 
“hardly be bettered,” but which has ‘* made no sane or con- 
sistent recommendation ” applicable to the present dilemma. 
Dr. G. P. Gooch writes as a historian of * The Revelations 
of Colonel House.” His article is exceedingly interesting, and 
unlike most critics he regards the story of the personal alliance 
between President Wilson and his * silent partner ” as proving 
not only the statesmanship of the latter, but * the bold 
constructive thinking of the President.” 

In The National Review Mr. L. J. Maxse, writing on “ The 
Intimacies of Some Indiscretions of Colonel House” adopts 
a wholly contrary point of view. The book throws, he 
thinks, much light upon “ The White House and its hench- 
men,” showing that in the eyes of the American Government 
*“ Europe was primarily a political stage on which kudos 
might bé acquired by the Democratic Party in general and 
the President in particular.” The result of the indiscretions is, 
he thinks, ** to chip pieces off the reputatsns of most people 
who appear in its pages while incidentally increasing the stature 
of the Deus ex machina of those eventful years— Colonel 
House himself.” 

In The Empire Review Lord Dawson of Penn discusses 
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“* Medical Practice by the Unqualified,’ and Mr. Frank 
Hodges writes upon “ The Coal Problem.” The upshot of the 
latter article is much the same as that mentioned above 
by Mr. Masterman on the same subject—i.c., the Report of 
the Coal Commission is a marvellous exposition of economic 
facts but makes no recommendations calculated to solve 
present problems. 

Mr. Vernon Kellogg, the biologist, writes in The World To-Day 
of *‘Some Things Science Doesn’t Know.’ It does not 
explain ultimate causes. It does not know, he maintains, 
what conscience is nor even what consciousness is, neither 
can it tell us anything on the question of immortality—in 
fact, to his mind, it leaves ample room for religion and is in 
no essential point inimical to it. 

The Bermondsey Book contains a paper on ‘* English Novelists 
of To-Day,” by M. André Maurois which is well worth con- 
sideration though it may cause some readers to wince and 
protest. 

Those who are not Feminists and who would like to 
be amused should read a witty and not ill-natured article 
in The English Review called “* The Collapse of Feminism,” 
by Mr. R. F. Rynd. 

In the Socialist Review, which is an important organ of 
the Independent Labour Party, there are articles by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. J. Walton Newbold and Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood on the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Coal Industry. Mr. Greenwood makes a positive and hopeful 
comparison between the proposals of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain and the actual recommendations of the 
Commission. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Tur March number of English Life (1s.) has a most interesting 
list of contributors. Mr. George Lambton writes an article 
on the “Stamina and Breeding” of thoroughbreds, Lord 
Darling on Sir Walter Raleigh’s letters, Mr. Seymour Hicks 
on “ Lord” George Sanger and Mr. C. B. Cochran, and Sir 
Edwin Lutyens has a most informative review of “ The 
Smaller English House of 1660-1830.” Mr. Bohun Lynch 
writes of ‘* Respectable Bruisers ” and the new Headmaster 
of Harrow, in a few succinct and powerful paragraphs, urges 
the neeessity for continuing the Cadet Grant to our Public 
Schools. The illustrations and printing in English Life are 
of as high a quality as its contents. 

The Efficiency Magazine is fuil of information for the business 
man. It circulates, the editor writes in one of his short 
articles, to 16,000 ‘* middle-class, competent, managerial 
people—the people who keep Britain solvent and reliable.” 
There is a mass of suggestion to be found in its pages, some 
of it wise, and some of it witty. In the latter class we would 
put an article in a former issue, “‘ Why not give Siberia to 
America ? in return for the £4,200,000,000 the world owes 
her!” The April issue is full of good things: an article, 
jor instance,on Miss Harvey, whose decorations in the window 
of a well-known teashop at Piccadilly Circus have attracted 
much attention, a suggestion that all business buildings 
should have inscriptions such as the following, ‘* Capital 
s what you and I have saved out of yesterday's wages,” 
an appeal to help the Polytechnic, a note on Mr. Davidson, 
the famous Ulsterman whose chain of grocery shops sold 
£86,000,000 of goods last year—the largest cash volume in 
the world. Well-calked with optimism, the Efficiency Magazine 
should certainly sail to further prosperity and usefulness. 
Its opinions are not always those of the Spectaior, none the 
less anyone who sells anything—-whether it is boots or the 
work of his brain—will be entertained and perhaps edified 
by this buoyant sixpenny monthly. 

The Ulster Year Book (f1.M. Stationery Office, 15 Donegall 
Square West, Belfast, 1s. 3d.). An excellently clear map, 
showing railways and canals, forms the frontispiece, and a 
coloured plate showing how the £10,322,880 of public 
expenditure was distributed forms an interesting addition. 
The subject matter is well and clearly arranged. This is 
n publication to be recommended to all who are interested 
in the adminstration of Northern Ireland. 

Under the editorship of Mr. St. John Adcock, Wonderful 
London is being issued in a series of fortnightly parts at 
Is. 8d. each. The first number has a good map, charming 
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articles by Mr. Alfred Noyes and Sir Phillip Gibbs, “The 
Airman’s View of London,” by Mr. Alan Bott, and othe, 
excellent articles. 

The Daily Mail Motor Road Map of South East Englang 
(3s.) shows all the new arterial and by-pass roads. Qn the 
back is a large scale plan of all the roads leading out of 
London : every motorist should have this. 

The Royal Insurance Co. have issued a_ booklet Called 
Road Risks Illustrated, which is an advertisement, no doubt, 
but none the less an amusing and instructive booklet fo 
motorists. 


FICTION 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT 


Thunder on the Left. By Christopher Morley. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) 

Sure ty it is true that the Anglo-Saxon races have invented 
a relationship between themselves and their children which 
is unique. It is they who have realized most acutely that the 
child is the image of perfected man: physically further away 
from the rude, root-grubbing cave-dweller than the adult, 
Immature, it is yet superior, and the more so by reason of its 
ignorance of the turbulent and—one sometimes thinks— 
ignoble passions. Perhaps it is vain to believe we are adept 
at preserving the exquisite distance between grown-ups and 
the innocents: yet it does seem by contrast that the Latin 
races at least regard their offspring as “ little men” rather 
than what is, in fact, a different race inhabiting another, a 
sharper cut and lovelier world :— 

** People pretend that children are just human beings of a smaller 
size, but I think they’re something quite different. ‘They live ina 
world with only three dimensions, a physical world immersed in the 


moment, a reasonable world, a world without that awful sorcery of 
a fourth measurement which makes us ill at ease.” 


Ifaving postulated this, Mr. Morley in Thunder on the Left 
fantastically and almost unbearably flings the worlds of the 
child and of the grown-up together. The book is crammed 
with beauty and pain, for the agonies of two worlds thread 
here into each other but cannot communicate. The children’s 
birthday party, with which the book opens, is magically pre- 
sented, the embarrassed giving of presents with parents 
looking on and blundering grossly and unknowingly, the 
special adjustment of the children to cach other when they 
are alone, their sudden passion to know if grown-ups are 
happy. 

It is a little confusing to pass immediately into another 
sphere twenty-one years later as time slips past in a dream, 
One of the children of the party, a child seeming a man, has 
pushed himself into adult ranks, mixes with them, trying to 
spy out the truth. Another one, ghostlike, tugs at him now 
and then and calls him back to the safe nursery. ‘The men and 
women around play out the drama of loving as superior men 
and women do, by their intellect, and of living in spurts, as they 
do through their civilized senses: his presence makes them 
feel embarrassed. Their passions seem an absurd agony ta 
the man-child. He is translated back to his proper estate 
before, happily, he has had time to grasp the desire and the 
frustration of their lives. 

_The love story the book tells is delicate, is moving and 
bitter. It is almost terribly frank, but it is so penetrating 
and so full of sentiment as to be quite disarming. Back i 
the realm of childhood again at the end of the book, the 
reader feels a relief. For there is safety in innocence, and il 
would have been unbearable had little Martin really guessed 
along what tortuous, inconstant paths the grown-ups make 
their way. The horror of the book is less than that of Tl 
Turn of the Screw ; the playful understanding of it is as subtle 
a brand as Mr. A. A. Milne’s, and if the exercise of fantasy 
strains the groundwork of the story, it is so built together with 
lovely writing and with a clarity of vision that one can forgive 
this inherent weakness :— 


“Tf there were only one moonshiny night in each century, mea 
would never be done talking of it. Old lying books would be 
consulted ; in padded club chairs grizzled gentry whose grandfathers 
had witnessed it would prate of that milky pervasion that once 
diluted the unmixed absolute of night.” 
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COX ably discusses some phase “ 
of Baisich Sndecre. Bilis cone You remember Matilda—that tose-bud of a 
a mgr girl” > We are row able to introduce Miss 


judgment is a tonic in keeping with , : . 

he new spirit of optimism a hope. Cleugh’s new heroine, Ernestine Sophie, and we 

His information is always accurate; believe that she will appeal to readers as 
did Matilda. 


his estimates are always well-balanced. 
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in. Often, too, some name famous in 
, a particular branch of industry appears Matilda 
e *. . . . 
above an authoritative article, throwing 
: light on new movements and correcting SOPHIA CLEUGH 
y false impressions. . 
t 1944 
“|| Sunday Cimes | or 
- aad A HALSBURY 
n A NEWSPAPER « A MAGAZINE « A REVIEW This is a novel, and a thrilling novel. It tells of 
a Hf you have any, dificulty in procuring * The England’s plight during a probable future war. 
a a Publisher, “The "Sunday ; The W estern Mail says: “ Lord f I alsbury has 
er as 186, Strand, — W.C.2. told a thrilling story with a vivid imagination 
. psiesrececia aime ‘ . reading thrilling enough to satisfy the most 
of jaded appetite.” 
ft | 
le aS = 7 : — Rock and 
d 
d Sand 
OXFORD BOOKS NAOMI JACOB 
. This author's first novel, Jacob Ussher, gave 
; NEW PUBLICATIONS _OF_ IMPORTANCE, promise which is fulfilled in Rock and Sand. 
¢ Essentially dramatic and full of action, the story 
CORRESPONDENCE OF DESCARTES is concerned with living and sympathetic 
; & CONSTANTYN HUYGENS, 1635-1647. p isi 
. Edited by LEON ROTH. 42/- net. 
5 This volume of letters has been edited from prueee a 
n esented to tl Bibliothéc Nationale anc 
formerly = "aie cieeuaiin a H.W. Dasien. In Jacob Ussher 
rmat the book i iform with th t Frenc 
] edition of Reams Works. - ies a NAOMI JACOB 
] 
NEW CHAPTERS IN GREEK ART. - 
By PERCY GARDNER. 21/- net. . 
| . eee The Oldest Lodgers in 
weal Two small facsimile reprints. . God London 
LETTERS FROM WILLIAM BLAKE TO 
THOMAS BUTTS, 1800-1803. STEPHEN ADELAIDE EDEN 
| Edited by G. ee net. Limited to 300 McKENNA PHILLPOTTS 
! PLAN OF A NOVEL According to Hints from “Nothing could be more | “A , very remarkable 
: Various Quarters. By JANE AUSTEN; with Opinions excellent.” novel. 
on Mansfield Park and Emma, collected and tran- —Daily Chronicle. —Nation & Atheneum. 
scribed by her. 21/- net. Limited to 300 copies. 
A CABINET OF CHARACTERS. Compiled The Apple of Earth & Stars 
by GWENDOLEN MURPHY. 12/6 net. the Eye 
. we are very grateful to Miss Murphy for bringing JEAN 
iy wide knowledge and her exquisite taste to winnowing the GLENWAY 
Luwua = “tau = WESCOTT SWALE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. ip 
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In Central Africa... 
PUNCHBOWLE 
never has failed to 
soothe him after a 
hard day ........ 


To the World-wanderer, few things mean more 
than good Tobacco. And the Tobaccos which 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
: ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


Rewer neeeereee Seer ee rerereser essere see es eeesssssseses 


1,800 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barclays Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 


Italian Auxiliary: 


Barclays Bank, S.A.I. 








win their way to the outer fringes of civilisation | 
have to be very good indeed. Punchbowle is one 
of them. 


The extracts quoted below reached us in a recent letter | 
from Uganda. The postscript said: | 
“Tt would interest all your devotees to see in how 
“many countries outside England your Barney's 
“ Mixtures are smoked.” 
Verily, what do they know of England (and of Barney’s | | 
growth) who only England know! But to proceed with 
his letter: 
“oo. . . Lcan get cheaper tobaccos here but they 
cenly make one long for the favourite ‘ Punch- 
“bowle’ I commenced about two years ago on 
“* Barney's, then promoted myself to ‘ Punchbowle, 
“which I always smoke. ‘Punch’ comes regularly 
“and in it I always look for your advts., and in 
“none of them up to the present have I read any- 
“ thing but whai I very heartily endorse. ‘ Punch- 
“ bowle’ is a MAN’S smoke. In the tropics one gets 
“ faddy, but never has your mixture failed to soothe, 
“ sweeten and recover my temper after a hard day | 
“on the plantation. During the day I never smoke, 
“ but at sundown tt ts my invartable custom to start 
“tz and do some very good work oun ‘ Punchbowle’ 
“right up to bedtime > *Punchbowle’ | 
“* makes one keep their tail up,’ and as long as tt is 
“marketed I shall buy it.” 





(The original text of this, and of all Barney's | 

Testimony letters, may be inspected for verification.) | 
Punchbowle is a man’s smoke. It combines the | 
strength needed by the big pioneering type of man, | 
with extreme coolness. . . . For the pipe-smoker | 
of long standing, this strong cool Punchbowle may, | | 
after trial, prove to be the all-satisfying find. 














«» 1/1 the oz: in three strengths @) 


Barney's (medium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (ftll). 


Of good Tobacconists — everywhere. 





Made bv Tohn Sinclair, Ltd. Bath Lane, Newcastle-unon-Tyne. 
at Edinburgh. 


National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1; Also 


Norwich Union 


Life Insurance Society | 


Head Office: Norwicu. 





DECLARED BONUSES. 


Reversionary Bonuses on WHOLE LIFE Full 
Profit Policies -ange from £2 6s. per annum at 
young ages to £4 103. per annum at old ages | 


for each £100 assured. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, Bonuses payable | 
at Death or age 60, £2 3s. % 
65, £2 6s. % 
70, £2 


p.a. 





Death or age p.a. 


Death or age 10s. % p.a. 


Interim Bonuses for 1926 at full rates. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED about the amount of the Coal Subvention—namely, 


MfisCELLANEOUS + Science and Poetry. By 1. A. Richards. 
" (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) Paths to World Peace. By 

Bolton C. Waller. (Allen and Unwin.  5s.)——A 
Naturalist's Pilgrimage. By Richard Kearton. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) The Law Relating to Estate Duty. By Jackson 
Wolfe and Douglas Dewar. (Oxford University Press. 
15s. ——A Childs History of the World. By V. M. 
Hillyer. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.)——The Devil. 
By Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Aylmer Maude. (Allen 
and Unwin. 3s. 6d.) Eugenic Reform. By Leonard 
Darwin. (Murray. 12s.) Evolution and Creation. By 
Sir Oliver Lodge. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 
——The Brain and the Mind. By Paul Siinner. (Allen 
and Unwin. 3s. 6d.) Pictures of Jewish Home-Life. 
By H. Trager. (Routledge. 3s. 6d.)——-Catholicism and 
Papacy. By Mgr. Battifol. (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 

Lireratcre :—The Letters of Synesius. Translated by A. 
FitzGerald. (Oxford University Press. 21s.)——Auto- 
biography of John Payne. (Edited and published by T. 
Wright. 145s.) The History and Sources of Percy's 
Memoir of Goldsmith. By K.C. Balderston. (Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 6d.)——Granilte. By Clemence 
Dane. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Biocraruy :—Cagliostro. By W. R. If. Trowbridge. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) Francis Jenkinson. By H. F. 
Stewart. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.)——- 
Henry Jackson, O.M. By R. St. J. Parry. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s.) 

Economics AND Travet :—The History of the South Wales 

Miners. By Ness Edwards. (Labour Publishing Com- 

pany. 2s. 6d.) Over-Population. By P. Sargant 

Florence. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.)——The Wondcrland 


of the Old South-West. By C. F. Lummis. (Allen and 
Unwin. 18s.) Romantic France. By Eleanor Elsher. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 


Arr :—New Chapters in Greek Art. By P. Gardner. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.) Westminster Abbey and its 
Ancient Art. By J.G. Noppen. (Burrow. 21s.) 

Novets :—The Venetian Glass Nephew. By Elinor Wylie. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) The Quiet Lady. By Agnes 


Mure Mackenzie. (IIeinemann. 6s.) ‘The Marylebone 
Miser. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

—The House. By Richmal Compton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


BUDGET PROSPECTS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY 


Tue National Accounts for the Fiscal Year which ter- 
minated on March 81st closed with an actual deficit of 
£14,038,120, and the position is one where it would be 
easy to take cither a pessimistic or an optimistic view. 
Personally, I take, if not a pessimistic, at least a serious, 
view of the national finances, but in this short article I 
will endeavour to state, briefly and simply, the actual 
facts, leaving it to the impartial reader to form his own 
judgment on the matter. 

A year ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer budgeted 
for a total Revenue of £801,060,000 and a total Expendi- 
ture of £799,400,000, leaving a prospective surplus of 
£1,660,000. The total of Expenditure showed, for the 
first time since the War, an increase, the advance being 
about £4,000,000, and impressed, possibly, by that fact, 
Mr. Churchill announced that an Economy Committee 
would be set up at once, not merely to bring about 
economies in the following year, but to see what could 
be done to reduce the Estimates for the year budgeted for. 
In fact, the hint was thrown out that a saving of 
£10,000,000 might possibly be effected. So far, however, 
from that expectation being fulfilled, Supplementary 
Estimates were subsequently introduced which, quite 
apart from the Coal Subsidy, raised the Expenditure still 
further by £6,985,000 while, adding the Coal Subsidy, the 
total Estimate of Expenditure was raised to £825,385,000. 
Even this figure, however, was slightly exceeded by the 
actual results, the Expenditure chargeable against 
Revenue for the past year being no less than £826,000,000 ! 

REVENUE EstiMAtes EXCEEDED. 

In view, however, of the heavy amount of the Coal 

Subsidy, the public had been prepared for a Deficit of 


£19,000,000, and therefore the fact that the actual deficit 
was only £14,000,000 came, in a sense, as a welcome 
surprise. That the deficit was not greater was due, of 
course, to the expansion in the Revenue. The Chancellor 
had budgeted for an increase of £1,624,000, but the actual 
advance was £12,626,063, the total of Revenue being 
£812,061,658. Now, although the Revenue of one year 
does not necessarily constitute a guarantee of its repetition 
or its expansion in the year following, it is nevertheless a 
very important guide in that respect, and if ordinary tax 
revenue docs improve, it affords grounds for encourage- 
ment. It may do so in two ways. Within certain limits, 
it offers evidence of the natural buoyancy of Revenue and 
of the fact that it has not been unduly impaired by high 
taxation. Similarly, on the same lines of reasoning, it 
gives some reason for setting off against increased Ex- 
penditure the probability of a further expansion in 
Revenue. 
Is NormaL REVENUE ExpanpIne ? 

The question, therefore, which immediately arises is 
how far the expansion in Revenue for the past year can 
be regarded as an indication of real buoyancy in the 
Revenue or how far it must be attributed to exceptional 
circumstances. That point can, perhaps, best be shown in 
the following table which compares the actual increase or 
decrease which has taken place in Revenue for the past 
year with the original Budget Estimate : 

Original 
Estimate of 


Ine. or Dec. Actual 
for year. Inc. or Dee 
z £ 
Customs L292. §96,000 -!. 4,142,000 
Excise on ne 2,092,000 568.000 
Motor Vehicles Duties +- 1,336,000 1,892,000 
Estate Duties ea a -++- 7,050,000 1,750,000 
Stamps -+- 1,150,000 1,850,000 


500.000 
95.000 
500,000 
,4130,000 


$50,000 
—11,216,000 
1- 3,300,000 
—9,100,000 


Land Tax and House Duty 
Income Tax and Super Tax 
Excess Profits Duty 

Corporation Profits Tax .. 
Post, Telegraph and Telo- 


x 


phones .. ws os +-1,550,000 t- 1,900.0. 0 
Crown Lands ch 60,000 ——]0,000 
Interest on Sundry Loans +-660,000 -|- 3,003,576 


Miscellaneous :— 
Special 
Ordinary 


13,037,000 
421,000 


9,961,429 
1- 2,929,058 
12,626,063 


Total .. 1 1,624,000 


SUGGESTIVE MOVEMENTs. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Revenue 
exceeded the Chancellor’s estimates by almost exactly 
£10,000,000. It will also be seen, however, that not only 
is more than the whole of the expansion due to other than 
ordinary sources of Tax Revenue, but that in very few 
instances do the individual results in the different Depart: 
ments tally with the original estimates. In the case of 
Customs, for example, the results exceeded the estimates 
by about £1,800,000 while in the case of Excise they fell 
below the estimates to nearly the same extent. Even more 
striking, however, was the shortcoming in the matter of 
Estate Duties, where, as against a hoped for increase of 
£7,000,000 the advance was only £1,750,060. On the 
other hand, Income and Super Tax exceeded anticipations 
by nearly £3,000,000, and it is rather interesting and 
perhaps suggestive to note that where the Chancellor’s 
estimate was pleasantly falsified there had been a reduc- 
tion of taxation in the Budget while in the case of the 
Estate Duties, where the results are so disappointing, 
higher duties had been imposed. 

EXcEPTionaAL ReEceErpts. 

From the standpoint, however, of the forthcoming 
Budget, the practical point to note with regard to the 
past year’s Revenue is the fact that the main expansion 
occurred in the exceptional items which come under the 
head of “‘ Interest on Sundry Loans” and “ Special and 
Ordinary Miscellaneous Revenue.” In the latter case 
there is no doubt that Italian and other Debt payments 
and German Reparations have played an important part, 
and while it is conceivable that. they will not only be 
repeated, but may increase, in the coming year, if France 
should in the meantime make a settlement, it is impossible 
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to regard such exceptional receipts as these as justifying 
enlarged Expenditure of an unproductive character. If 
Mr. Churchill had not obtained the special expansion 
under the last three heads shown in the foregoing table, 
the Deficit for last year would have exceeded even the 
amount of the Coal Subsidy. 


LitrtLe Marcin ror Net Expansion. 

The importance of bearing that point in mind becomes 
the more apparent when allowance is made not only 
for the size of the Expenditure in the coming year, but for 
the automatic loss which must be reckoned for in the 
Revenue. As a result of the changes effected in taxation 
a year ago, the Tax Revenue in the coming year is 
estimated to involve a further loss of over £6,000,000, 
while the abolition two years ago of the Corporation 
Profits Tax means that an item of £11,670,000 received 
during the past year will not be repeated though conceiv- 
ably there may be something obtained in the shape of 
arrears. As against this reduction may, of course, be 
set the normal expansion of Revenue, but it is just here 
that special significance attaches to the fact that last 
year’s expansion in Revenue was exceptional rather than 
general. In other words, the Revenue as a whole cannot 
be regarded as having shown anything remarkable in the 
way of expansion. Not only so, but if, as is generally 
supposed, some exceptional pressure was applied during 
the past quarter to get in the Revenue, then there is of 
course the less margin for expansion in the new year. 


AN OrGY OF SPENDING. 

Tt is difficult, therefore, to see in the National Accounts 
much hope for the direct taxpayer so long as the present 
orgy of spending continues. It seems, indeed, with our 
modern legislators, to be a case not of striving for retrench- 
ment but simply of looking round for the least objection- 
able methods of raising fresh revenues and, so long as 
this habit of mind is persisted in we shall never get the 
kind of economy which brings back industrial prosperity. 
It is, of course, quite possible that even on the present 
oceasion we may get some further small concession in the 
Income Tax, but it will only be through some fresh 
avenues of taxation being explored, and in that connexion 
the opinion still exists in some quarters—and not least in 
the City—that Mr. Churchill will impose a tax on betting | 
and give some relief in those directions most calculated 
to assist trade. 

The main point, however, with which I am really con- 
eerned is the need for more stalwart upholders both 
within and without the House of Commons—and espe- 
cially, perhaps, within—of economy. Without such stal- 
warts we find successive Governments at the mercy of 
what may be termed the spendthrift section of the Oppo- 
sition for the time being. If the Government of the day 
considers that in the cause of economy there should be 
some reduction, say, in educational charges, or in outlays 
by the Ministry of Labour, we immediately get an outcry 
that we are intellectually starving the next generation or 
are legislating for the classes as opposed to the masses. 
In other words, there is a kind of competition, which may 
be said to have been started many years ago by Mr. Lloyd 
George, as to which Government when it leaves office can 
be said to have spent the greatest amount of money on 
social services, irrespective of whether as a net result the 
country is really in a more satisfactory or prosperous con- 
dition. It is time that a halt was called to this process and 
that more was heard about the necessity for economy as 
a means for promoting real prosperity. 


FINANCIAL NOTE 


PANAMA GoLp DISCOVERIES. 


Tt is early times to attempt to discuss the merits of the 
reported gold discoveries in Panama. Indeed, at the moment 
the ordinary public is a little doubtful as to whether the pro- 
minence given to the matter oo certain of the newspapers 
during Easter-time must be attributed to the value of the dis- 


coveries or to the dearth of ordinary news during the holidays. 
Nevertheless, the question of fresh gold discoveries, whether 
in Panama or in any other part of the world, must be a 
matter of great interest not merely to speculators but to 
financial and commercial-centres all over the world. At the 


——— 


present moment the return of Britain and some other Country 
to the Gold Standard and free gold markets would gee 
involve the need for a good deal of economy in the use of . 
both internally and internationally, especially with so 
proportion of the world’s gold resources centred in the Up; 
States, where the favourable state of the American exe 
makes much of such gold holding almost a superfluity, Inte, 
nally, we know that the use of gold as a curreney ; 
thought to be an unnecessary extravagance, though I : 
help thinking that by all the rules of logic, adherents to ty 
Gold Standard should press for gold currency— in other Words, 
for the complete convertibility of paper—as soon as may |, 
possible. Having regard, however, on the one hand, to th 
limited supplies of gold and, on the other hand, to the 
expansion in credit and prices, it is evident that if undy 
high interest rates are to be averted there will have to be muh 
co-operation between financial centres all over the world y 
regards international gold movements, thereby 
economy in the use and the movements of the metal. If, hoy. 
ever, supplies of gold were to be materially increased by fresh 
discoveries, the whole economic situation might be very 
greatly affected. A.W.K, 
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which ensures restful rooms— 
quietly beautiful—rooms with a 
personality. Supersedes wallpaper 
and distemper. Obtainable in 32 
Dosbiet deat lovely colours. Can be washed 
free from the and scrubbed. Be sure to ask your 


Manufacturers: Decorator about ** WALLPAX.” 
S. WILLS & CO., LTD., 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 
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DYMUT! 


MURDER 
to MOTHS 


Never rely on moth balls. Scientific tests have 
proved that moths ignore them completely. 
Nothing in the world will keep moths away like 
Dymuth. Moths cannot live anywhere near it. 
Scientific tests have proved that too. Costs 1/- 
the tin. Might easily save you pounds. “The 
Story of a Great Discovery ”—free for a postcard. 


Buy Dymuth at Chemists 


Dymuth, Ltd., 23, Dymuth House, Matlock 








DIABETES 


Sufferers from Diabetes searching for a palatable, well-varied diet will 
find it in Cheltine foods. They are highly nutritious and graded No. | 
(for mild cases), No. 2 (more serious cases), and “ strict diet” (for 
extreme cases). Particulars post free, or with samples to cover postags 


etc., 1/- from— 
THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


April 12th, 13th and 14th_—_RICHARD DIX and ESTHER RALSTON 
in ** THE LUCKY DEVIL"; ** LIVINGSTONE,”’ the Story of 4 
Great Endeavour, produced by M. A. Wetherall, &c. April 15th, 16th 
and 17th—FAY COMPTON, JACK BUCHANAN and JEANNE DE 
CASALIS in ** SETTLED OUT OF COURT ” ; BUSTER KEATON 
in his latest six-reel comedy, ** GO WEST," &c. 
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Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES | | 
Diamond Jubilee Year, 1926. BLUTI IN EI " 
“The Stradivarius of Pianofories.” 
For over half a century Bliithner Pianofortes 
have played an important part in the musical 
culture of the people of this country. 
The BLUTHNER PLAYER-PIANO 
brings the World’s music into your home. 
The tone of this piano lends itself to the touch 
of the Piano-Player, whether foot-blown or 
electric, in a manner hitherto unsurpassed. 
The electrically-operated Reproducing Player 
enables you to hear the playing of the 
| 
WORLD’S GREATEST PIANISTS 
| in your own drawing-room on a piano 
| worthy of their performance. 
One of a family of 7,556. 
' Any Blithner Piano will be 
Will you send delivered on a small initial 
payment. ‘The balance 
A G | F T may be _ spread 
over one, two 
of or three 
years. 
10/- 
to help feed the Largest Family in the World ? 
7.556 Children of whom i 
1,045 are Helpless Babies. BLUTHNER & CO., LTD., 
Cheaus and Orders, payable Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food, Fund 17, 19, 21 & 23 Wigmore St, London, W. 1. 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 
- eee ew ; \\ _ * a 
Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your | \\\ Ss \ \ h 
oh > ih \ 


children’s education at School and Univer- | 1 


sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations <tating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 











Cadburys 


the chocolates with delicious centres 
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the Road! 


The exhilaration of speed, with the air like 
wine, and a smiling countryside unfolding as 
you pass! But what a bitter awakening if it 
becomes gradually apparent that your engine 
is out of tune—that there’s “ something 
wrong ”! 

A little care bestowed upon the choice of lubricant 
before you start will go a long way to ensure that 
your car or motor-cycle will always get there— 
and back ! 

Follow the experts’ lead—over 200 Leading 
Motor Manufacturers officially recommend— 


WAKEFIELD _ 












Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., 
AU_British Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubrication. 


Wakefield House, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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This blade 
is big enough 
to take an edge 






Like the finest straight razors, the sturdy 
blades of the Wilkinson will take a real, 
lasting razor edge. Hand-forged by British 
hands from British steel, then hollow- 
ground they rank second to none for sheer 
cutting power. Then there are those other 
features :— 

The New Adjustable Safety 
which enables the depth of cut 
adjusted to individual requirements. 
Automatic Stropping Machine 
keeps the blades in perfect trim. 


WILKINSON 


With HOLLOW GROUND BLADES 


No. 121. Set with 7 


Frame, 
to be 

The 
which 


Hollow Cround Blades, 
each etched with a day of the weck, new 
Adjustable Shaver Frame, Auto- 

matic Stropping Machine. In 42/- 
handsome polished Oak case ... 

No. 122. Set as above with , te _— 

3 Hollow Ground Blades. 25 > Seen bag - 
In polished Oak case ... r 18/6 and 8/6 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
WILKINSON SWORD CO., LIMITED, 
53 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 

Gun, Sword & Equipment Makers; Razor Mfrs. 
ws ” 


H. Rande iph, Managing Direct 
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Several designs are available specially con- 
structed to burn Anthracite, thus solving the 
smoke problem. 


— 


Whether using Anthracite or coal, the quick- 
heating oven and roomy top-plate of a 
**Columbian " Cooker ensures  well-cooked 
food on a small consumption of fuel. 
The ‘‘COLUMBIAN” Cooker bookiect, with 
prices and particulars of 59 different sizes 


and designs and name of nearest dealer, will 
be sent free on application to the sole makers: 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD Ltd, 


— ae 


ST A Ss 


Sy 


a a 


—, 





BONNYSRIDGE, SCOTLAND 4) 
‘Yith Showrooms at London. Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow. , 
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“Books ..... are solitudes 


—we lose ourselves in them, and all our cares.” 
Yet fully as important as your books is the place 
which they are to inhabit. It is dust and damp 
that ruin books, not the eager hands of readers. 
Select your bookcase with the same care as you 
used in choosing its contents. 


The ‘Gunn’ is the best bookcase you can buy, for it 
grows with your library, yet is always complete, It 
keeps your books clean, orderly, and instantly 
accessible. And, 
withal, it is a 














dignified, enduring 








piece of furniture, 
which lends tone 
to a room. 

Letter get the best. 
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Bookcase 
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é a cre 
t) 1 seen and 
WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
SO ae 


a Paul St., Finsbury. F.¢ 
L f th L 


(M he of the Famous — 
Mei Upholstery end Maj.k 
Jabie). 





















Money makes money if properly invested, and 
there is no safer, surer way of saving for a 
rainy day than by investing your money in the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


&3,750,000 





ASSETS - 





The interest is a full 5% Free of Income Tax without deduc- 
tions of any kind. The investment is absolutely safe, for n0 
investor has ever lost a penny in the Society. 
speculative undertaking. All money invested is repaid in full 


This is not a 


at short notice should it be required. 
Write or call for 
full particulars, 
Chief Office: 
113 Powis Street, 
Woolwich, S.E.18. 









City Office: 
52-53 Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 
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Make Waterman's _ Ideal 

Fountain Pen YOUR bosom 

friend. It will serve and 

please you for life. And if 

you want to make a friend 

for life, Waterman's is the 
pen to give. 


i) Fountain Pen 





CFS 


Watermans {Id 


Thret Typ “Regular” Type from 12/6; “ Safety” Type from 

17/6; “ ‘Set iting." Type cwith | P atent Lever), No. 52, 17/6; 

> 54, aa/s; o. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-. Clip-Cap, 
/- extra, Bell ve Pens in Sily er and Gold. OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. The “Pen Book” free on request. 


L.6. Sloan, Ltd. ‘Tye Den Corner penny London, W.C. 2. 


Ideal INK 





Use Waterman’s 


est for all Pens. 
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Globe Wernicke 








\ Bookcases “* grow up” 
An ordinary fixed size bookcase cannot 
hold any more books when it is full. But 
a GLOBE-WERNICKE “ Elastic” Book- 
PRICES: case, built on the * UNIT” idea, originated 
STANDAKD by us, “ grows up” by the simple addition 
_. STYLE of one or more Units to accommodate sur- 
tal 7 —_ plus books. A complete Bookcase is formed 
base, and plain by one Unit, a top and a base. 
glass to doors. Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic” Bookcases are 
pie td world famous for quality and fine finish, 
per i They are British made and are 
STYLE “ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT NEVER 
Ditto. FINISHED ” 
Dak - - £7:10:0 THREE STYLES: Standard, Universal, Ideal. 
Mahogany £9 :10 :0 F Send fer Catalogue No. BB. 
ee foes 4 er ask / cro 





The -Slobe-Wer nicke Co s © Sid 


Office and Li ry 47 
LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


EC. i; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria St. 















CIGARS 
Havana's Best 


Produced under the persunal sup- 
ervision of the proprietors in one of 
the oldest established Havana 
factories now remaining in pri- 
vate hands, Punch Cgars are pre- 
pared from the finest materials by 
the most highly skilled cigar makers 
Fragrant and delicately mild 
Punch Cigars are truly Hav- 
ana's Best. 


PUNCH 
DINORES 


one of the 
thirtyone 


PUNCH 


90 offer Punch Cigars 
to your guest is proof 
of your taste and a 
delicate compli ment 

to hie palate. 


$1zes 
OBTAINABLE FROM | PER BOX 
YOUR USUAL DEALER 46 6 OF 50 


PUNCH CIGARS 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES 
Melbourne-Hart & Co, london. E.C2, 








To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
and A. Rowland & Scns Ltd., 
Avoid 


cheap, epurious imitations under the same or similar name. 


which causes Baldness. 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, 


112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


























When in Canada stay at 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 

For fares, sailings, elc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 } 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ) LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 











— 


$i LES RS LSA ROSES 











: NEW YORK 
ad 
= SOUTH AMERICA 
% CANADA 
Rd REGULAR SAILINGS FROM . 
Es SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
ae BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 
= LINERS. 
< TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
zi For Full Particulars Apply to: 
34 THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. | 
= America House, Cockspur Strect, S.W.1, and Atlantic 
x House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 
33 Goree, Water Strect, Liverpool. 
x Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. 
ES 
Ke ve) 
BEES TS Se ES SEEDY DEAE MDa SAS ARS BT BEES KONE OY Oe 
H. R. Hi. THE PRINCE OF “WALES, K.G., 





THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


has graciously promised to preside at a Meeting 
in the 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 


on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, at 3.30 p.m. 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED LATER. 
SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR HIS ROYAL & 
HIGHNESS'’S LIST 
will be thankfully received by the Treasurer or 
Secretaries at the Headquarters, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Joint Secrcetaries— 
WALLEN, 
COPEL AND. 


H. BRISTOW 
HE -NRY G 











IRON 


FENCING, GATES, ke, 
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| 7 pre WITH CRANKED TOPS AS a 3 
| SHOWN 1S THE MOST UNCLIMBABLE 
Vo ON THE MARKET. v 


Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Gates, etc., free on 
application. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 














Bonus Year 1926. 


| UNITED KINGDOM 
| _ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 





The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, MP, 


Chairman « - 





By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his s mn i 1 a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with pr The son 


! 
| 
} 
| will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. 
} 
| 





Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 

















| | LINEN DAMASK TABLECLOTHS 
Ve 


Nothing surpasses the exquisite fini sh of 
double damask. It possesses a dignity < 

its own, and there is no finer hadioneni 
for crystal, silver 





and china. 


Write now oo eran Oa py of Iilustre ed CATALOGUE Me 
OP. We guarant all goods and will exchange or refun 1 money if 
combtehae satis fied. Ca rriage ‘paid ow all order pwards in the Uk 


‘ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


BELFAST. THE HOME 


LINEN 
MANUFACTURERS. IRISH LD CEN, 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


9% 'TRUSTEE INVESTMENT S 


Lende Prs, in 5°, CORPORATION MORTG: NOES, repay oe on 
| 
' 
| 





can be invested withou 
4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue « COR- 
PORATION ‘STOCK to be re deen 1ed on 4th Oct« > val 1948, Full 
ty ms asurer, City Hall, 
or Banker. 


information can be obtained from the Ci 
Belfast, or through any Steckbeoke Y 











— 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 








THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LID. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 
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XPE 
INHALANT, 
A drop on your handkerchief 


js a pleasant and certain protection against the germs of 
that common enemy the poisonous cold. “ Vapex” has 
the peculiar property of gaining in strength on exposure 
to the air, thus making it very economical in use. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 


ee Oe Ok LB. eS 
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PREVENTS 


“FLU 


RELIEVES 


COLDS 
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(For cleaning Silver. Electro Piate &c 

















LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING. 

FROM 2/3 A YARD 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
ae & CO., LTS. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








Prepaid ‘Classified Adbertisements. 





Go Ket, &e. 


for Health and 
and healthy surroundings (sea 
converience, 





For ‘Sale, 


WER - SUP ER - MARE 
Superior Flats to Let in beautiful 
1 





Happiness.— 
and land 

















views); seli-containe well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
Rentals (inclusive) from £85 vearts fo premiums; fixtures free; owner of 200 
flats.—Apply HEN RY BUTT, We ston Supe r-Mare (or Agents). 
‘QTATU TES AT LAR GE,” 1225 — 1770. ‘Marrow of 
iS history.” Eight large folio vols. Price 2 guineas.—bBox 1348, Spectator. 


"Appointments, “ee. Reed: and Wanted. 
T (HE UNIVERSITY LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN LATIN, 
The Council invite itions for the post of Lecturer in Latin, at a commencing 








Or 


applic 











salary of £360. Application; together with the names of three references, and, if the 
candidate so desires, twelve copies of testimonials, should be sent to the Registrar, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, NOT LATER THAN MONDAY, 
APRIL 26TH, 1926, 
EDWARD CAREY, 
M , 1926. Re vist ri ur. 
TACANCIES exist for ASSISTANT MASTERS in the 


Education Departments of HONG KONG, the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
and the FEDERATED MALAY STATES. Candidates should be unmarried, should 
have been educated at a Public School. good Grammar School, or similar institution, 
and should have a degree or good record at a British University. Teaching expe 
rience or recognised Diploma in Education is an advantage. 

Engagements will be for three years in the first instance, with prospects of pen- 
sionable appointment thereafter. Free passages will be provided. 

HONG KONG. Five masters are required to teach ordinary form subjects in- 
duding mathematics. Of these vacancics three will be reserved for candidates 
qualified to teach Chemistry and Physics up to London Matriculation standards, 
Salaries, £400 per annum, rising by £20 to £600 with prospects of promotion as 
vacancies occur to scale £650 by £25 to £750. Above this scale there are various 
“ prize” appointments on salaries ranging from £775 to £900 per annum. Salaries 
are paid locally in dollars at a special rate (at present $12 to the £1) which varies 
slightly with the rate of exchange. ‘The effect is equivalent to the payment of a sub- 

Santial allowance. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND FEDERATED MALAY STATES. Five 
Masters are re quired to teach English, History, Geography and Latin, and four to 
teach Mathematics, to forms preparing for Cambridge Local Junior and School 
Certifieate Examinations. Salaries, $400 per mensen, rising by $25 a month annually 
© $800 (equivalent to £560 by £35 to £1,120 per annum). In addition a temporary 
(cost of living) allowance of 10 per cent. of salary is at present also paid. 

Requests for further particulars and forms of application should be addressed in 

Writing to the Private Secretary (Appointments), Colonial Office, 38 Old Queen 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Completed applications must reach the Private Secretary before 
—_ 


T writs — - - = * . ° ° . 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
for the University Chair of Modern History, tenable at Bedford College 
£1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first 












the end of April. 





Salary, 


Post on May 19th, 1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





])*k Employers National Association requires a Secretary 
Office in London. Salary up to £2,500 a year, according to qualifications 
Applicant must be « apable of representing the Association before Arbitration ( ourts, 
am of the preparation of evidence on trade conditions and the compilation of wage 

Statistics. Give general statement of qualifications, age and previous experienc: 
Apply by letter to Box D.E., The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 


So"! ETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
= IN FOREIGN PARTS. 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1. 
Applications are invited for the position of Editorial Secretary, Priest or layman, 
Full-time work ; Sunday deputation work not essential. Salary beginning at £50¢ 


per annum. 
Applications should indicate previous literary and editoris al experience. 
STACY WADDY, 
Secretary of 8.P.G. 





| OYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
THE POST OF SECRETARY will be VACANT at the end of June. 


Salary 
offered £200 per annum. 


Applications (with evidence of qualifications) and inquiries 
should be addressed, by letter, to The SECRETARY, Royal Asiatic Society, 
74 Grosvenor Street, W.1, not later than May 1, 1926. 


by - SEKRS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special Training in 
Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through the Appointments Department. 

















—CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIA- 








TION (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1 
7 SOMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR. 
MNHE JOURNAL OF CAREERS 


which gives that or" il help so seldom found in choosing careers tor 
boys and girls. Described as “a beacon directing youngsters and parents in wi Lys 





to which they have paid no attention and of which probably they are ignorant.’ 
1s. monthly from 61 Condu it Street, Ws 5 
Lectures, Scholarships, &e. 





COLLEG E, 


4 


B IR K BEC K 
UNIVERSITY 






OF LONDON, 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.C. 

Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science and Laws. 

Courses m Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE, Open to Non-Univer Students. Sti ide ntships to the value of 
over £700 are awarded annually to students of the Colleg 

Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free For “full particulars apply to 





the SECRETARY, Lirkbeck College, Fetter Lane, EC. 4. 








( UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for in June. Particulars may be 
obtained f from the | Secretary, 43- 47 | Harl v Street. W.1 : 
peor SBEL EDUC ATION: AL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE S.W.15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman, C. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss BK. E. Lawrence.—-For 
information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grant from the Loard of 
Education apply to the SECRETAR \ 
RACTICAL GARDENING | for WOMEN, | “R LOY. AL 





BOTANIC SOCIETY'S SCHOOL, Regent's Park; thorough training: 
£30 per annum: three terms, New term commences April 12th.—For Prospectus 
apply the PRINCIPAL. ee ele: 4 a pe. 

>) . ¥ a 
Bons Schools and Colleges. 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. Entrance Scholarships. 
Ps An examination will be held on June 31d—5th at which one Smith and tour or 
five Junior Platt Scholarships will be offered to boys under 15 on May Ist, 1026, 
Particulars from the H HEAD-MASTER a 
Bex AM SCHOOL (WOODARD FOUNDATION). 

















About six scholarships £50-£25 will be offered for competition in May, 1926. For 
particulars apply to the Head-Master, 6 _Blosha mS hool, Hanbury, Oxon. 
( {LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classic al, Mathematic: -al, ~ Modern 
- Langnage and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 to £100 per year. 
EXAMINATION at end of May.—Particulars from the SECKETAKY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 
ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.— Apply to HEAD- 


‘ 
CU MASTER for full informatl ion about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 


the first week of July. £100 downwards. 


l) ee SLD COLL EG! E.—An Examination will be held in 


June, 1926, to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100, Four Exhibitions 

















of £50, Six Exhibitions of £40 and One E — ition of £30.—Entry torms can be 
obtained from the SECRETARY. Bradfie ollege, | Berks analy: “ 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educ ation. 





Highly qualified staff. Four le aving Scholarships of £75 to bess 1. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymasaly um, Workshop, Boathouse, ec. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boa 0.T.A Fees £93. Entrance 





GR U NDY.” Head- Master. 


Scholarships, — March. Apply W. M. M. A., 
“ee | 


OW TO BECOME A NAV AL OFFICER ” (Revised E dition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relatin i. >the entry of Cadets 

(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 rom 8% months) into th Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c 

of life at the College —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), 


, and a full illustrated description 
* Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond | Stre et, London, W. 


(Gj ResH AM’S SC HOOL, HOLT, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


(May 17th and 18th.) 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER 











NORFOLK. 


For particulars, 





No candidate is qualified to receive a Scholarship unless the Governors are satisfied 
that he is in need of the assistance afforded by it. 
Last day of entry, May 7th. 
ELLY COLLEGE, ‘'TAVISfOCK. — Recognized by the 


Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 240 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLt ‘M, 


ING’S School, Bruton, Somerset.- An. "eeeoiaation will 
be held on June 8th, 9th and 10th for three Entrance Scholarships of £50, £40 
For particulars apply tothe HEAD-MASTER. —__ 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


1ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 

J snuex to Garratts Halil, Banstead. Girls received from the Colonies and foreign 
countries with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
Golf. Large grounds, bracing air, Excellent health record—Address: THS 
PRINCIPAL, 


Army Council. 
sea facing Dartmoor. 


K 


and £30 
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MALVERN. 
M+ ERN SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
(in connexion with Malvern Girls Colle Ltd.) 
offers complete training in all Domestic Science subjects in preparation for home 
life for girls over 17. 

Opportunity for continuing Languages, Music, Art, &ec., at Malvern Girls College. 

Recreations: Tennis, Swimming, Riding, Golf, Lacrosse, Hockey. 

Principal, Miss KATE DAWSON, B.A. (Lond.). 

ee PAUL'S GIRLS SCHOOL, 

BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
piace on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 6th, 7th and 8th. These 
Scholarships exempt the Holiers from payment of Tuition Fees. Application 
should be made to the High Mistress at the School. ‘The last day for the registration 
of Candidates is Friday, June 18th. 


I | ARROGATE COLLEGE 
YORKSHIRE, 








FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman:—RT. HON. LORD GISBOROUGH. 
NIRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
will be held op May 20th, 21st and 22nd for the award of Scholarships varying in 
value from £30 to £100 a year and open to girls under 14 on May Ist. Entry Forms 
mnust be returned before May 6th, 1926, to the Head-Mistress. 


Palate SCALOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


1 CUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENL, 
Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls (resident only). 
Princtoal Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.Lond, 
pals Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
ry HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS, WORCS.—Happy Home 
School for Girls. Definite Church teaching.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 
YT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 


in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation. Entire charge if desired. 
Principal—Mias WH KELER. 


YECRETARIAL TRAINING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Book- keeping, Committee Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extra. 





GIRLS, 

















W ENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE popees, FOR GIBLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, u. A., va oN 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 "acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” oeme Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 


Hes FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Yele: ‘* Watford 616.” 


NALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE,—Climate dry, bracing, 
and sunny. A Loarding School for girls on modern Public School lines. 
Preparatory School for girls 7 to 13 years of age. 
Senior School for girls 13 to 18 years of age. 
Escort provided from London, Crewe, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 


LN PORES; BEARILL-OF -SEA. 
Principal Mis A 











4 Miss L. A. ow 
RESIVENTIAL SCHOOL ss Ot IRLS, 
A sovnd education in the healthiest surroundings. Senior Heuse and Junior 
House, Peautiful grounds of six acres, with uninterrupted view of English Channel. 
Special attention to Music, Art and Languages. 


OOUDARD GIRLS SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION, 
Provost : Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
& KATHERINE’S, HKATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head- Mistress : 
Miss © M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150; girls over 14, £180. 


ry.O PARENTS seeking for their girls a School where health and 

happiness and an all round up-to-date education are assured, a Physician 
and his wife are prepared to give information concerning a School in country sur- 
roundings neat London where their daughters have recently been educ ate d.—Apply 
Rox 1 M7, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

















Private Tuition, Xe 
OHN DUXBURYS ELOCUTION SCHOOL. —- Voice Pro- 


duction and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing. Private 
lessons cnty. Tel. Museum 2386.—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


ISS C. JEANS (Dipléme Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 
(Francaise) coaches in French and German personally or by corres. Expd. 
Pre Prep. fc for Exams., Conversation classes, ete.--Reidhaven, Earlswood Road, Redhill. 











——__ 
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DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS A 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHYpy T 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., NTs, 
is given free of charge b 
MESSRS. GALBBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 5873 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. ‘a 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are pérsonally acquainted with nearly all Soh 
Principals in the country. They will also be gle: ad to supply information about 
lishments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, Ag culture and Horticuta, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO P *ARI ure, 


Authors, @ppeturiting, Xe, 


MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT 
Good Stories, 4 &e., required, 


Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, 


7 <<. 
f-°)( y( ) CASH Offered for Best Novel. Particulars fn. 

3 Stories, Poems, Films, Essays, Music, Songs also desired — 

Messrs. STOCKWELL, LIMITED, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. E: st. 1898, 
7 a 
M ANUSCRIPTS and all kinds of Literary Typewriting work 
carried out by the trained Secretarial Staff of the C handos Agency, 130 ¢ 

dos House, Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W.1. Terms moderate. Victoria: 240, 

SNe PE ed RITING, Proof-Reading and Revi ision of MSS, by by 


perienced clerk, late London University. MSS. ls. per 1,000 a | 
Miss HIL 1. ~~ Risborough, Bucks. 


[ JTERARY TYPEWRITING of every dese — 
4 ani promptly executed. MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 
1,000.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 

N ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, 


52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. ‘Phone Gerrard 1737. 
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Translations, — 
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Gours, &c. 
SOCIAL + OU ¥¢€., 


Small Parties. Conducted, 





RIVATE 


First-class. 

















April 21st.—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy 4 weeks, 
May 16th.—PYRENEES and Chate aux of Loire 27 days, 
May 22nd.—GREECE and CONSTANTINOPLE 4 weeks, 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, Loudon, S.E. 19. 
es cn aiabneriienenie 
For the Gable, Kr. 
HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 


stones only. Cash with order, 33. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free 
strong cartons. —THE BREWHURKST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex. 


ACON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs. Is. 44d. per Ib, 
rail | paid. Full price list tree—E. MILES & CO., 


———————————— 


Gardening. 


Put up ia 





Is. 3d. per Ib. 
Smoked or Pale Dried, All 
Bacon Factory, Bristol, 














RAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct from 
quarries, Lowest one Delivered anywhere.—RHYMNEY QUARRIES, 
18 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4 
TORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden. Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery, 
—ukO, VINT & BROUS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


NARDEN and other rubbish 
Jo OYESTRUCTOR;; converts it quickly 
with paper without ye Ry and dries off damp refuse. 

WILMOT & CO., Ltd., . Philip’s, Bristol. 
*AXIFRAC ae See collectn. of 220 varieties. 50 difint. named, 
21s. ; 24 ditt», 10s. Gd., post free.—Mrs. MeMurtrie, Mar nse, Skens ne, » Abe rdeenshire 


Miscellaneous. 
A *TRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, 


FETES, LIBERAL DISCOUNT. “ Highart " ware, unbreakable and water 








burnt safely in WILMOT'S 
and easily intoa valuable potash. Lights 
Lists free.—S, M 














proof. Dainty Floating bowls, Dishes, Inkstands, ‘Trays, We. ; Delicate Art Colours 
Artistic, Quaint handpainted Suede Writing Pads, Handkerchief Cases, Serviette 
Rings, Bookmarkers, Ac. Shell Flowers, exquisite, tremendous attraction— 


VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1 


HAYE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest 





Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.--H EN RY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1 








her U TION.- Mr. Charles Seymour will forward a brochure 
of his Private Lessons on the Voice, Seque nee of Ide as, PLATFORM SPEAK- 
iNa, and Flue ney. 401 Strand, » WAC; ©. Gerrard 6697. 








Scholastic Agencies. 
‘CHOOL AND TUTORS. 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating _ vir requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, Ac.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & ENIGHTL EY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
€1 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools tn exlatence, 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 
NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
& J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledze of the Best Schools ani 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 





Publishers of 





CLERGY 


Messrs. J. 
‘Tutors in this COUNTRY 


PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses an! Trustworthy information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fex 
—J.& J. 


s should be given 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Lo: + E.U. 4. 





\PRING IS COMING. — Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, &c., 
S Turned absolutely like new by our expert tailoring staff. Write for descrip 
or send garments for free estimate —LONDON TURNING CO 
16 Chardmore Road, N.16. The Pioneer Turning Specialists. 
Clissold 4777. Alterations and Repairs free during turning 


tive price list, 
(Dept. A.), 
We coliect. ‘Phone: 


CYOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c.—Certain 
Ss success assured to purchasers of our handsome hand-coloured Iottery Vases 
Bowls, Fernpots, Glassware, Trays. leautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer 
writes: “ Pottery supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else."— 
Write “ RAINBOW” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “S.,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


| UBBER STAMPS of all kinds, 


free. State requirements.—S. CLARKE, 43 Norfolk Street, Boston, Lincs 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. 08 
Cold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
turned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). — action guaranteed by the reliable firm : 
CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) WANTED.—2s. 6d. each Tooth 
on Vulcanite ; 6s. on Silver; 10s. on Gold ; 30s. on Platinum. No misleading 
HEAD DENTAL WORKS, Stapleford, Nottingham 


by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 
High Sandhor Hexham’ 








for every purpose. Lists 








prices. Cash by return. 


OW TO MAKE MONEY 
price 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils.—The Lady Kachel Byng 
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accom ae — 
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OCKROACHES quickly yee by Blattis, guaranteed a a — —— 
scientific: remedy, s tood test of 30 yes , tins, Ts. 4ch,. 28.. 6d, 48. Ot, post | 
- eS WARTPES, 473 € pouties smoore Road, Sheiftell ; or Chemists, H 
fee fronrsole-makers, ee ae en ee | CAMPAIGN NUMBER | 


res. La 


Gotel Directory. 


CONSTANCE, 
23: LANCASTER GATE, 


poots Branches, t 











Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within.a stone’s throw 
“ avericoking. Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit pubtic rooms, charmingly fur- 
Sed on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 


and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. 
pant -_ rom 12s. 6d. vday. Irom 88. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 


micndanee). Fa Pre ca Paddingten 6178: (Manageress 8083 » 


a 
0OR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel 


13-hole Goif Course ; magnificent sea-views every room; excelient 





adjoining 


ine, hel electric licht ; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches. 
ais wafe bathing; shady garden. Good garages.. Comfortable car for hire. 
Gmmer and winter Seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone: 189 
Sidmouth. 





Motorists; go, tenuis, bathing ; elec. light; mod, Tgms.: Marine. ’Phone: 





Terms from 3} guineas | 





It 


RIGHTON.—THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best part oA 


Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms and all 
godern improvements. Own market garden and Poultry Farms, Telephone: 215. 


1 APLOCK. Smediey s—the Leading Hydro. Est. 1853. 260- bed- 
4 


Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health, Prospectus, Manager, S.H, 





rooms. 





HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


»s of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


T BOURNEMOUTH 


with baths and other advantage 





gic IPT —_— ° ° ° ° 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Motels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 


Ltd. 
193 


Association, 
George's House, Regent Street, W. 1. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd, St 


—— 








SCOTLAND. 
HOTEL. 


Finest position on Moray Firth. 


" NAIRN, 
GOLF VIEW 


First-Class Hotel. 


Adjoining Go!f Course. Large Grounds. Hard Tennis Courts. 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring and Early Summer Months, 
GARAGE, PETROL. 
Telegrams: Golfview, Telephone No. 40. 
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OF WOMAN 


There comes to every Weman an intensely Critical Pericd with 
problems and difficuities of its own. She becomes liable to fits of 
depression; ter nerves seem intolérabiy strained, and her former 
serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes = 
cf biced to the head, !assitude—-in short, a multiplicity of troubles 
whieh perplex and bewiider her. 
It behoves all women to arm them 
ease those difficulties and sulve those pr 


Gaitichan's 
“The Critical Age of Woman.” 


in which the author conveys just 


the knowledge whith’ will 
ems by reading Walter M. 


6s. 9d., Post Free. 
that information 

for want of which women hawe suffered so needlessly. 
The following extracts from authoritative. reviews speak for themselves: 
British Medicai Journal: ‘“A quantity of commonsense instruction and 


elves wi hp 


advice 
Vursing Mirror: * This - \ hould cheer and encourage many &8 Wor .n = 
the ver { the me i G = 
Glasgow “He aid: Hight: y ‘instructive, strongly sensible, and weil 
Written.” 


Hushands who really care far their married happiness showld read this book: 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Effciency House, Paternoster Sq., ao soho 


Samant Book Catalogue and Syecimen Copy of 


Heaith and Efficiency’ FREE upon request, 














grececccccecccoceces SETTLE CITT ITT 
* To see what the United States and England shall be made like, > 
* when many honest Labour Governments have been in power, and 
~ the folly of fighting is recognised, read 
Author of “arlyle ‘ Publi shed by C. W. Daniel, * 
The crit saree that itis “a bas story,” and shows “the folly - 
* and pity of war.” It also shows hew peace leads to plenty, and 7 
how freedom for females is the best foundation for family life. 








WANTED, 

Undamaged copies of “‘ THE SPECTATOR” 

| Dated JULY Hlth, 1925, and 

NOVEMBER 14th and 28th, 1925. 

| Bax No. 1334, the Spectator, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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+ AIRN.—Royal Marine Hotel, overlooking Moray Firth. Ideal oe I 





All Hi Hy! mer. | 
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| THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the Study of Missionary Problems. 





APRIL, 1926. 


THE MISSIONARY CONVENTION, PAUL’S TIDE, 1926, 


ST. 





by Mrs, CREIGHTON. 

THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT THE MISSIONARY CON 
VENTION, JANUARY 26, Rigg by the Rt. Rev. St. Crair 
Donatpson, Bishop of Salis 

THE CALL FROM THE MOSL E M WORLD: I.,,. by the Rev. 
W. Wixson Casu, 

THE €ALL oe THE MOSLEM WORLD: II., by the Rev. 
STACY Wa 

THE £ ALL FROM INDIA, by the Rev. R. U " 

THE CALL FROM THE FAR EAST, by the Rev. SaYWELL, 

THE ¢ ALL FROM AFRICA,, by the Rev. E. URTRENAY West. 

PRESENT-DAY PROSPECTS IN WESTERN ( AN. ADA, by th 
Ven. A. P. Haves. 


A QUESTION OF RE-UNION IN CANADA, by the Rev, R. C. 


JOHNSTONE. 


Reviews: 
The World Call to the Church; ey? Call from Africa (2s. 6d.). 
The Gall: from India (2s. 6d.). "The Call fror m the Far East (3s). 


The Moslem World (2s 6d.). 


Call from the 


The Society for the Presuntinn of the 
| Gospel} in Foreign Parts, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
ONE SHILLING NET (by post fs. 23d.). 














REVIEWS of 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


UARTERLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC 


' THOU GHT, WORK, AND _ AFFAIRS. 

Editor: SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S.. &e. 

No. 80 APRIL, 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE Astronomy Physics; Ge 
Prehistoric Archxology; Botany; Zoology; Entomol 


ARTICLES: The Determination of St 
A.R.C.S. TI f El 




















Pressures. By Prof. 
Constants in L iquids. rt, B.Se. 
By Sir A. E, lipley 

POPULAR S¢ 1ENC E: asurement of Colour. By W. G. 
Raffe, A.R.C 

NOTES: Professor E, ‘ Religion and 
Scienc in Russia Register. Phe 
American Indian. lotor Tyr { 
Recl Il Rubber New J 
Discoveries in M storm lo 
Dazzle « 10t to Da | Conven 1 
for 1 The So \ cement of 
S« \ Herds 

ESSAYS Dvi-Mauga ¢ Number 75 Ry 
J. G@ F. Druce, M sc. osophical Biologist 
By J. Needham, M.A, 

ESSAY-REVIEWS: P rc our s of Pre-History (B2) 

41 Books, « 


31s. 2d. 
W.t. 


uding postage ) 


LONDON, 


innuad Sul scripti nm (vtel 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
















THE CARE OF BOOKS 


In addition to their service as book- 
sellers, Messrs J. & E. Bumpus, 
Ltd., send competent assistants to 
catalogue, classify, and clean private 
libraries. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
STREET, LONDON, W.1 


King 


350 OXFORD S 
By 


Appointment to His Majesty the 


1223 and 1224 


PIG IGIIM 





’Phones- — fair 


FOP PD LIL 





euiiindat CSiaaiitie 
APRIL 10, 1926 


1pon, 





Competitors must cut out and ca (See page 673.) 
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THE HOGARTH PRES Ss, 52 Tavistock Square, London, I.C.\ 
THE VICTORY OF REASON 














Three : af 
® . . r aa . s ’ a” 
Brilliant New Novelists A Study of Arbitration 
By W. Arnold-Forster. 2s, 
THE UESTION MARK This book gives a clear and concise account of the previous 
Q history of international arbitration and its present position 
By M. Jaeger. 7s. 6d. under the League of Nations. 
: ; . Jaeg es The Nation: “ Mr. Arnold-Forster has faced the problem of 
Manchester Guardian: “Mr. Jaeger’s intensely human making interesting the apparently dull, and real and vital 
narrative, with its novel descriptions of a mountain race, a the apparently remote. His success is complete.” 








Utopian execution, and the coming of a new Messiah.” 


Saturday Reviews “Written with directness and restraint HOW THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS | 


and the distinction we have learned to expect in the WORKS. Told for Young People 

publications of the Hogarth Press.” By Kathleen Innes. ls. 6d 
Times Literary Supplement: “. . . intelligently conceived Mrs. Innes’s book for young people, “The Story of the 
and attractively written.” League of Nations,” had a great success. Placed on the 


L.C.C. list of books recommended for use in schools, it js 
now extensively used in schools and League of Nations study 
circles. In that book she dealt with the history of the 
League, but experience has shown that there is also room for 


THE EDUCATION OF A YOUNG MAN a book whic's tells, in detail and in simple language, how 


the League actually works in practice. 


The Outlook: “ Most wittily, and quite plausibly, Mr. Jaeger 
puts before us Utopia without the Utopians.” 

















By Marius Lyle. 7s. 6d. : _— 
Observer: “ An ambitious experiment which ... will carry N ew Hogarth Essays 
forward my interest in the author’s work.” NOTES ON LAW AND ORDER 
By J. A. HOBSON. 2s. 6d. 
TURBOTT WOLFE THE REVIVAL OF AESTHETICS 
> Alinta — By HUBERT WALEY. 3s. 6d. 
— ; es ART AND COMMERCE 
AFFABLE HAWK in New Statesman: 7 A novel so good that By ROGER FRY. 2s. 6d. 
it kept me from looking out of the window (in the train) for a eae 
nearly three hours... . Must be about the best novel yet CHOSEN POE MS 
published this year,” By Douglas Ainslie. 
Liverpool Post: “... a rather admirable mind and style. With a Preface by G. K. Chesterton. 
. «+ The excellence of ‘Turbott Wolfe’—and it is excel- 7s. 6d. Limited Edition (100 copies) 2\s. 
lent reading—is owed to an acute sense of character and a Morning Post: “A poet of power. ... His verse books are 
sensitive style.” all out of print.” 




















OXFORD'S LAST WORD . 


IN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES. 


WN@ odels of the Famous and Qyiginal 
CU. Oxford Sectional Bookcases 


New Design, New Improved Construction. 

























Messrs. Wm. Baker & C »., Ltd., are now offering the latest models of the The Oxford Sectional Bookcases are 
Oxford Sectional Bookcases " whic h er nbody unique and absolutely new and . é ‘ “7, ea ar 
i oe 1 features, and show a great advancement on the Se sctional Book- thoroughly dignifre d and in keeping 
ca hitherto offered to t public. In these new and handsome models oe ee Li enichi 
one | tion with its ¢ vice and base a bookcase in itself, but at avith anos rn home fu nishing 

y time er similar etions can b ~d if desired, so that later characteristics. 





aR r a 
a book of magnificent and imposing pr ions can be completed. 


Of The talogue of th rew “ Oxford” 
aes, Ne S con otal . 27 = sug- 

















gestions, reproduced from actual photo- 
graphs of various combinations of the 
@»: sections, and likely to provide the 
necessary space for almost any collection 
of books. A few of the sicups are 
Ms illustrated here. 





a Sots 























The new models on the improved principle of construction ie REET 
are more convenient owing to the greater usefulness of the 5 22 
sizes of the larger sections now being made and the patent 
fittings allowing of shelf adjustment, a unique feature. Yet 
the sectional principle is fully m aintained, likewise the well- 
known advantages cl this popular type of bookcase. Though 
the see are now made larger, they are still easily handled 
and portal 

Full irformation, with illustrations of the hands me new models, 
is given in the new Catalogue, justissued. Write fora copy to-uay. | 
Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd AH 

m. ay *9 i: 5| 
aie 



































Dept. 10, Library Specialists, OXFORD 


London Agents: Dulau & Co., Lid., Booksellers, 
34-36 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
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No. 5,103. 


The Spectator 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, 


APRIL 


6. 


Price 6p 











SUMMER on the ATLAN TIC 


UA cruise in JUNE by 





Atlantic. 1 








On June 3 the RANCHI will leave 
Tilbury Dock on a_nineteen-days 
cruise of 4,700 sea-miles over the 
summer waters of the Eastern 
hat this cruise will embrace a 

nti not otherwise 














7 - 
' 
) 








o 
s.3. RANCHI 


16. 600 tons: Oil nant: twin screw 














string f Atlanti Is 3 2 
to be con it i voyage 15 not the 
leas ) cha - RANCHI will 
enter harbours 1 of which a ‘ $ 
in the annal Elizabeth: 
Lisbon, the beautiful; Funchal, Madeira, 
brilliant with sunshit nl flowers; Santa 
Cruz, and its neighbour, fair, snow- 
crowned Teneriffe; Las Palmas, to-day 
Spain’ greatest seaport; Casablanca, 
whence th still unspoiled terrain ot 
nch Morocco n ay be seen; ¢ idiz with 
mories British naval exploits, all 
will, in tur offer a rich variety of ’ 
' ‘ i 
‘ 
‘; P2:, 
19 Days: Fares from 27 $ 7! 
rom 27 Gn i TTT _/ 
te 
es. 
Le | 
Y ~ AZORES A: 
elo Ss 
7% oo 
Ponta e- 7 Pe ae 4 
Oelgada T MICHAEL a PALMA $) 
8 9 
s 
o 
‘ 
tha . 
— rk. 
- REE tine 
Pa) nf Ries: so : 
‘ : a a Semmes 
fF 
Madiora UNCHAL Migs 
‘ CASABLANCA. 
4 ‘ il 
Se ‘ 
-) +? 
Ye, ° _” 
Wve ‘ 4 
® , 
pS P. & O. CRUISES, 1926 
20 a 4 - Far 
5 Win@ paras, Crs. London Day Itinerary f 
: 
IK. A. May 1 30 Ver ice, Dalmatia a 
B. June 3 19 Azores, Madeira, &c.... 
C.* June 26 16 Trondhjem; the Fjords 
4 : D.*July 17 17 Trondhjem; the Fjords 
es E.* Aug. 7 23 Baltic and Finland 
sseactete ees F. Aug. 31 29 Con tantinople, &c 
a 


Cal t Leith o lay later 














For Illustrated Programm ; 
P, & O. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE, Bia? COCKSPUR: ST. LONDON, S.W.1 


City Office 


by P. & O 


: CP: & @: 


( 


ca B.I. cuniaice - 128 wr Street, 
GIBRALI AR, M ARSE ILi i ¥ 5 and e G YP T—REDL! - De Rei MMER FARES, April-September, 
| day t . & 


Cabin Plans and Reservatio 


. GROSVE? 


ier from ury Programme on application 


tint“ ~int ltt : . 














The RANCHI, one of 
the four new and 
beautifully appointed 
P. & O. liners each of 
16,600 tons, embodies 
all the creature com- 
forts that the most 
fastidious may desire. 
A good ship, good 
cheer, good company, 
games, music, dancing 
will make the summer 
days and nights pass 
all too quickly. Her 
cruise in June has 
been plann¢ d with due 
regard to climatic 
conditions. In July 
the RANCHI will 
carry her guests to 
Norway, in August to 
Stockholm and Fin- 
land, in September to 
(ireece and Constanti- 
nople. October will 
see her again in the 
Kast Indian passenger 
cTryvice, 


—— 


from £11 upwards. 
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Any excuse 


will do 


ONE MORE cigarette. Another chapter of that novel. Or 
perhaps his wife begins a conversation about the people 
next door but one: “I hear the Mangel-Wurzels’ maid’s 
going.” How he snatches at it! Anything rather than 
wrench himself out of his chair and begin bolting doors 
and windows, and calling the confounded cat. 

In a collection of easy chairs there are some that look like 
Buoyant Chairs. But the resemblance is only on the 
surface. The springs of the Buoyant Chair are unique: 
springs sprung on springs: frame as strong as a schooner: 
stuffing—the best curled black hair and nothing else. 


Buoyant Cualrs are sold by t70st good Furnishing Houses 
at prices from Six Guineas 
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Buoyant Sales Department, The Buoyant Upholstery Co., Ltd., Sandiaere, Notts. 
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